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THE WHITE WITCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN INTRUDER. 

|HE afternoon sun was shining on a 
fair scene within the borders of 
Lancashire, and on a knot of 
women gathered outside their cottage doors 
to discuss some news. 

" Going to be married again, Sarah Ben- 
nett ! With his first wife not cold in her 
g^ve! Well, I should never have thought 
it of Mr. Mayne." 

" There's no knowing what men will do till 
they are tried," returned Sarah Bennett. 
"And, after all, poor Mrs. Mayne has been 
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dead nigh upon two years now, come to 
think of it, and he is a fine-looking man 
still, and the Abbey must be lonely with no 
lady in it." 

They turned their eyes towards Croxham 
Abbey, which stood hard by ; and Sarah 
Bennett continued : 

" rd not be sorry to see a mistress at the 
head of it again, if it was only to take down 
Mrs. Garner a bit. The airs that woman is 
beginning to put on ! She was as mild as 
new milk in her lady's time ; but now it's all 
' Highty-tighty,' and * My good woman/ 
when she speaks to you — as if she thought 
herself one of the gentlefolks." 

"Well now, I don't see it quite in the 
same light, Mrs. Bennett," spoke up Hetty 
Stow, whose husband was first cousin to the 
parish clerk. " I heard all about it this 
morning from Mrs. Garner herself — and I 
must say Fve always found her sociable and 
pleasant. It does seem hard/ after she has 
been housekeeper at the Abbey so many 
years, that she should run the risk of being 
put out of her ways, and perhaps of losing 
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her place for a new mistress. One would 
not say so much if it were a lady we'd all 
known : but a foreigner, picked up in France \ 
— a papist, maybe, who can't speak English, 
and has heathenish ways ! — that is trying !" 

" A foreigner !" cried another gossip in 
alarm. " Well, Tm not bigoted, as everybody 
knows, but Tve heard of those mixed mar- 
riages before, and I don't like them ; they 
never answer. It will be ah ill day for the 
Abbey and the village when Mr. Mayne 
brings home a Frenchified madam to take 
the place of the poor dear lady that's in 
heaven." 

" Fm not altogether sure she's a foreigner, 
Ann Pym," said Mrs. Stow. ** All I heard 
was that it was somewhere in foreign parts 
that Mr. Mayne met her." 

"Well, to my mind, that's worse," said 
Mrs. Pym gloomily. ** I've heard tell that 
the English folk who live in foreign parts 
is mostly those that have made their own 
country too hot to hold them." 

" There's good and bad of all sorts, at 
home and abroad," said Sarah Bennett. ** If 
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none but the bad sort went journeying there, 
Mr. Mayne himself would have stayed at 
home. Anyway, weVe missed him ; he is as 
pleasant and kindhearted a gentleman as you 
could find in all the country round ; and it's 
better he should come back with a French 
wife than that he shouldn't come back at all. 
He is ten times more sociable with us than 
Mr. Godfrey is." 

"Mr. Godfrey's good and pleasant at heart, 
but he's not been like himself since his 
mother died. I wonder how he takes this 
news 1:'^ 

" It is worse for him than anybody," cried 
Hetty Stow. " Mrs. Garner said he was 
quite beat doWn when he got the letter this 
morning. He had one letter from his father 
and she had another. He shut himself up — 
Why, there he is ! — coming down the road !" 
she broke off, in excitement. 

Sarah Bennett retired instinctively within 
her doon The other women drew to- 
gether and watched the approaching figure 
stealthily. 

It was that of a tall, slight young man, 
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with high, square shoulders, a thin, fair face, 
the well -shaped nose somewhat long, a 
drooping, flaxen moustache, and but little 
expression generally in his deep -set grey 
eyes. 

When he came to within twenty yards of 
the women, he opened a private gate, and 
disappeared from their sight between two 
high hedges and the clumps of lilac and 
laburnum trees, which were in bloom. 

" He looks very downl' whispered one of 
the watchers. 

** He looks as black as thunder I** added 
another. 

"And enough to make him," commented 
Mrs. Bennett, emerging from her door, 
behind which she had peeped. " I wonder 
what he is going to the Vicarage for ?" 

*• We did hear, me and Stow, that he was 
thought to be after one of the young ladies," 
said Stow's wife. 

"Miss Elspeth is as pretty a little lass as 
one could wish to see," affirmed Sarah Ben- 
nett. " Did you hear which of the two young 
ladies it was, Mrs. Stow ?" 
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** Well, we fancied it must be Miss Matilda. 
She is the eldest, you know. It may not be 
either, after all ; or he might change his 
mind." 

With which brilliant remark Mrs. Hetty 
Stow departed in the direction of her cottage, 
and the women dispersed. 

In the meantime Godfrey Mayne made his 
way up the drive to the Vicarage, which 
stood some distance from the road in a large, 
oddly -shaped garden, in which the Vicar 
drank in and thought out his sermons. The 
house was a plainly-built, ugly brick structure, 
with a broad space of gravel in front, a small 
lawn on one side and a stable and outbuild- 
ings on the other. 

The Vicar's two youngest children, a dirty 
little boy in a disgraceful hat, and a girl a 
year or two older, fled among the shrubs at 
the visitor's approach. Mrs. Thornhill was 
at home, and in a few minutes Godfrey was 
sitting in the drawing-room in the presence 
of her and her two eldest daughters. 

They were slim, fair, rather uninteresting- 
looking girls, inoffensively dressed, and on 
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the whole pleasant to look upon, as most 
healthy young Englishwomen are. They 
looked at Godfrey this afternoon with especial 
sympathy and interest. Mrs. Thornhill had 
entered upon the burning subject with very 
little delay. 

" Is it really true that your father is about 
to marry again ?" 

" Worse than that — a thousand times 
worse !" replied Godfrey. " He is married." 

" Already !" said Mrs. Thornhill, shocked. 
" Are you sure ?" 

" Quite. I got a letter from him this 
morning, saying that he was married two 
days ago at the Protestant church in Paris to 
a Mrs. Dixon ; a widow, whom he met at 
Nice a month or two ago, and knows nothing 
about, I feel sure. Can you understand a 
man's being so — so — taken in T 

" Hush, Godfrey ! he is your father, 
remember. Perhaps she is really a very nice 
person, whom you will like yourself when 
you see her." 

" Like a woman thrust into my mother s 
place !" cried poor Godfrey, his voice changing 
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with excitement. I should not like her if she 
were the nicest woman in the world ; instead 
of some adventuress who has set herself out 
to entrap my poor simple-minded old father. 
Why, don't you see, she must have followed 
him — chased him from one end of France to 
the other ! They would not journey together 
to Paris !" 

Mrs. Thornhill was silent. 

** I've no doubt she thinks she has got a 
prize : a rich English widower, who can 
afford to travel about and enjoy himself, and 
who has a fine old country place at home, 
with nobody to interfere with her there, and 
no encumbrance in it save one son ; a quiet, 
idle, harmless fellow, as I dare say my father 
described me ** 

Elspeth laughed. 

** Well, she may find herself mistaken,'' 
continued Godfrey, glancing at the young 
girl. " The Abbey is a gloomy old place in 
itself, getting somewhat dilapidated as to its 
decorations, and I will take care to improve 
upon that for my lady's reception. Til have 
the old tattered chintz covers put upon the 
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drawing-room furniture ; Til turn the pictures 
to the walls. TU giVe all the servants a 
holiday the day they are expected to arrive, 
and rU have all the school-children up to 
romp in the garden, and tell them to pick 
what they like. She will wish herself back 
in France again." 

Mrs. Thornhill listened to this outburst 
with a smile, which she tried to repress. 

" What a boy he is still !" she thought. 

** I'm sure you do not mean what you say, 
Godfrey," she said to him in a gentle tone. 
" It would be a very cruel way of treating a 
lady who is coming here as a stranger ; and 
who never meant to do you any harm, after 
all. When do you expect them T 

" They will be here on Saturday. I shall 
be out. I shall go to Liverpool. I have 
some very important matters to see to there, 
and Saturday will suit me better than any 
other day," said Godfrey disagreeably. 

Mrs. Thornhill did not quite believe that 
he meant to fulfil this threat, but she used all 
the persuasion in her power to induce him to 
receive his father and his father's new wife 
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amicably, impressing upon him the fact that 
now the marriage was once performed 
nothing he might do or say could undo it, 
and his resentment would only tend to make 
his own position uncomfortable. 

He listened pretty patiently to her kindly 
lecturing, but as she followed him to the 
door when he rose to go, with a last entreaty 
to him to show Christian forbearance, he 
bent his head with a whisper. 

*' There is one comfort for me in this 
business. Some former husband of hers is 
sure to turn up and claim her before long. I 
know what these Continental widows are !" 

And before the Vicar's wife had had time 
to recover from the shock of this most 
wicked speech, Godfrey had left her, with 
defiance in his face. 

She went to her husband's study, and told 
him all this. Mr. Thornhill considered that 
her pity for the young man was in part thrown 
away. 

" He wants rousing," said the clergyman. 
"If the coming of this step -mother shall 
effect that, so much the better. What is he 
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good for ? What does he do ? Nothing. 
His father oug:ht not to allow him to lead 
this moping, lazy, useless life. Why, 
Godfrey must be five- and-t wen ty years old." 

** I suppose he is : but he does not look it ; 
he is very young for his age/' said Mrs. 
Thornhill. " He did not expect this, you see ; 
it has come upon him like a blow — without 
any warning." 

" Yes, and I know what will happen : he 
will be sulky and stiff and ungracious with 
the new-comer for a week ; and then, not 
because he remembers that he is wrong, but 
because it is too much trouble to keep up the 
stiffness, he will drift into easy indolence 
again." 

" Ah, it was a sad pity his mother died ; it 
was that which took all the life out of 
Godfrey. He was so fond of her ; he never 
cared to be roving away from her as other 
young men rove. Now I think that what he 
wants is a wife; he has quiet, domestic 
tastes '' 

" To make a Darby to some Joan," inter- 
rupted the Vicar. " But he is not to be 
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allowed to think that he has only to open 
his mouth for Matilda or Elspeth to drop 
into it, which I see is the idea you have in 
your mind. Any girl worth the having is 
worth the winning; and though our girls 
are not beauties or specially gifted in any 
way, they are good little lassies, worth the 
trouble of courting with a little more energy 
than Master Godfrey seems inclined to 
show." 

Mrs. Thornhill listened submissively to 
this discourse, and remained firm in her 
opinion that what young Mr. Mayne wanted 
was a wife, and that he could not do better 
than look for one in her own garden of girls. 
She was not a match-maker : she held to 
the old-fashioned doctrine that love and 
marriage were things to be left in the hands 
of heaven ; but Matilda was twenty-two and 
was already getting alarmed at the prospect 
of being an old maid, and Elspeth, who was 
nineteen and longing for more excitement 
than the quiet life of the Vicarage afforded, 
was madly anxious to be engaged before her 
elder sister. So that if Mr. Godfrey Mayne 
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had concentrated his attentions upon either 
of the girls, he would have had little reason 
to fear that they would not be received. 

Godfrey walked back to the Abbey moody 
and thoughtful, his mind filled with ideas 
of vengeance against the scheming adven- 
turess (as he assumed her to be) who had 
beguiled his father into marrying her. He 
pictured her to himself as he went along : 
a showy-looking woman very elaborately 
dressed, with an artificially good complexion 
and an artificially good manner, who would 
treat his father with indifference and himself 
with contempt. This fancy portrait of his 
step-mother worked his indignation up to a 
climax. 

** I will never stay in the same house with 
her — and I am sure I will not be here to 
receive her. My father must say what he 
likes, but I cannot see the odious woman 
in my mother's place. How can he have 
been so taken in }^ The haste with which 
she has snapped him up might have put 
him on his guard — only that he is of the 
kindest and most unsuspicious nature. To- 
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day is Wednesday : TU betake myself to 
Liverpool between now and Saturday, and 
stay with Aunt Margaret for the present ; 
or ril go yachting with Mansfield ; or any- 
thing. And later my Uncle Abbotsford must 
find me a Government post of some sort ; 
but I won't come back here, and I won't see 
my step-mother." 

He was not returning home by the front 
way, but went down a lane which led past 
the stables to the back-gate of the Abbey 
garden. 

Croxham Abbey was the most picturesque 
house for miles round. It was a large, long 
red-brick building, the roof of which was 
broken up by gables and turrets. It stood 
in a very retired situation, for the drive 
which led between two hay fields straight 
up to the front-gates, joined, not the high- 
road, but a shady avenue leading from the 
high-road to Croxham Church, whose grey 
square tower was visible, between the trees, 
from the Abbey windows. Only a few small 
trees of yew, laburnum and lilac stood in 
front of the large garden ; but there were 
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tall elms and beeches behind the house, and 
from the left side stretched a wood which 
covered some acres of ground, through which 
ran a rough cart-track, where the village 
children and the younger ThornhiUs came 
to hunt for the first snowdrops, and later 
for the first violets. To the right of the 
house was the rose-garden, whose oddly- 
shaped beds and winding paths were only 
separated from the hayfield beyond by an 
iron railing. This garden extended for 
some distance behind the house, where it 
was well grown with shrubs and tall trees, 
and ended in a wild, carelessly-kept planta- 
tion, in which the birds built their nests. 

The Abbey had, years ago, been found 
too large for the family that then inhabited 
it, and part of the building at the back had 
been let off to a small farmer and land agent 
named Wilding. In his descendant's pos- 
session it still remained ; just as the larger 
portion of the structure had passed from 
father to son in that of their more important 
neighbours. 

The Abbey greenhouse marked the boun- 
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dary between the two gardens ; and clumps 
of shrubs and trees hid the farmyard from 
the Abbey side ; the greater part of the 
farm - buildings, together with the hay 
and straw stacks, were at a little distance 
from the Abbey, on the other side of the lane 
at the back. 

It would have been a desolate place enough 
now, but for the faint farmyard sounds and 
the voices of the farmer and his people call- 
ing to each other from time to time across 
the lane. Some years ago the Abbey itself 
had been less silent. Godfrey had then 
been the eldest of three children, who had 
romped in what remained of the old cloisters, 
and played at ghosts in the corridors and 
passages, declining to find the huge refectory, 
which had been formally assigned to them 
as a play-room, big enough for their battles 
and their games. 

But Charles, the youngest, destined for 
the navy, went to sea, and was drowned on 
his second voyage ; the girl, who came be- 
tween them, Isabel, had married early, and 
was now in India with her husband. God- 
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frey, the heir, had no profession. When he 
came down from Oxford he found his mother 
ailing. Devotedly attached to her, he never 
left home again during the whole of her 
prolonged illness. With her death a blight 
settled on his life ; so that at five-and-twenty, 
his present age, his youth seemed to be over: 
he had grown cynical, indifferent, and for all 
the active interest he took in existence he 
might have been older than his cheerful and 
active father. 

When Godfrey had nearly reached the 
gate in the lane which opened into the plan- 
tation at the back of the Abbey, he was 
met by a thin lad of about twenty, who was 
leading a wretched-looking old horse by a 
bit of rope, and encouraging the animal to 
better speed by all sorts of strange gestures 
and cries. It was Dick Wilding, the farmer's 
youngest son ; a poor, harmless, half-witted 
lad, with no ill-feeling against anyone in the 
world, save Godfrey Mayne. When both 
families were children, Dick had conceived 
a dog-like affection for Charlie, the younger. 
When the latter went away to sea, Dick was 
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heartbroken ; and later, when the news came 
of his death, his poor brain fixed the blame 
of it on Godfrey, who had sometimes been 
impatient with the senseless child, and laughed 
at his brother's strong liking for him. Years 
had elapsed since Charlie was drowned, but 
in Dick's mind the remembrance of the trouble 
never faded, and his hatred of Godfrey was 
unabated. Sometimes he would mutter that 
he was his ** enemy," sometimes that he was 
*' the devil." 

He burst out laughing now as he watched 
the young man coming along the lane. God- 
frey did not look at him, but passed by with 
his eyes still on the ground. However, Dick 
was in a perverse mood and would not let 
him go quietly. 

" Ho, ho ! the Abbey will be a gay place 
now," he called out; discerning, with sur- 
prising adroitness, a new way to irritate the 
man he disliked, having caught up an idea 
from the gossip he had that day listened to. 
" You will be having a fine time of it, Master 
Godfrey, with the new madam about the 
place, I wish you joy. Master Godfrey ; I 
wish you joy." 
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Godfrey turned round angrily. 

" Hold your tongue, Dick, or Til have you 
sent away for a chattering fool." 

" Ha, ha ! If I was a fool you'd not mind. 
Master Godfrey. Tm no fool ; I know what 
I'm saying. You can't send me away like 
Master Charlie. Ah, and I know more about 
him than you do : I'm no fool." 

He went on more quietly, shaking his head 
and repeating this and similar words, while 
Godfrey, ashamed of having lost his temper 
with the half-witted lad, walked on to the 
gate, through which he passed into the 
plantation. But his irritation had not been 
improved by the encounter with Dick. 

" I wonder who has been talking to him ?" 
thought he, as he crossed the rose-garden. 
" Very ridiculous of them !" 

It was about six o'clock, getting towards 
dinner-time. The flowers about him smelt 
so sweet, the hay-fields and the trees beyond 
looked so pretty in the declining sun, that 
Godfrey forgot his ill-temper, stopped to look 
at one of the early budding roses and to give 
a glance about him. 

2 — 2 
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'* That rose-tree would never have been 
allowed to straggle about like this two years 
ago," said he to himself, looking at a gloire- 
de-Dijon which had broken away from the 
nails that had fastened it to the drawing-room 
wall. 

It had been a favourite flower of his 
mother's, and Godfrey took out his pocket- 
knife and cut off one of the half-blown 
blossoms. 

" I wish I could cut them all off and carry 
them away with me before Saturday !*' he 
cried aloud, in a ringing accent of pain. 

He could not bear the thought of this 
strange woman's coming to enjoy the flowers 
that his mother had trained and loved. He 
wished, now that it was all too late, that he 
had accepted his father's proposition that he 
should go abroad with him, ** for a change." 
This miserable trouble might not have hap- 
pened. But he had not. 

Shutting up his knife again, the rose still 
in his hand, he vaulted into the drawing- 
room through the open French window. 
There seemed to be more light than usual 
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in the not much used room. The blind 
of the other window was up, letting in the 
afternoon sun upon the carpet and the some- 
what old-fashioned furniture. But it was 
not the light that made Godfrey stop short 
in the middle of the room, dumb with surprise 
and something more. 

Standing at a table, a book of photographs 
in her hand, was a lady in a plain grey stuff 
travelling-dress. She turned with a start 
towards the window by which Godfrey made 
his abrupt entrance ; then, as he stood still 
in silent astonishment, she came towards 
him with a rather hesitating but gracious 
manner. 

"You are Godfrey, I am sure. I am 
your father's wife. We have taken you 
rather by surprise, but — you will shake 
hands .?" 

Godfrey took her outstretched hand, but 
his own was trembling. He understood the 
reason now, or one of the reasons, for his 
father's marriage, and he already him- 
self half forgave the act. For at the 
moment of his first look into the grave, 
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gentle face of the lady before him, he had 
recognised an indefinable likeness to his 
dead mother. This had, in truth, first 
attracted Mr. Mayne's attention to her. The 
resemblance was not strong enough to be 
very marked, but it was enough to break 
down Godfrey s angry prejudice. 

She was not very young, and she did not 
try to hide the fact. Her figure was mature ; 
her fair, rather plump face had lost its bloom ; 
she was a sweet-faced, gentle-mannered lady 
of two or three and forty. He began to 
apologize for his abrupt entrance. 

" It is we who ought to apologize/* said 
she, smiling. "It was very hot in Paris, 
and your father began to sigh for the country; 
so we crossed last night and came on at once. 
I believe my husband wished to avoid any 
demonstration by coming unexpectedly,*' she 
concluded rather nervously, 

** Where is my father T asked Godfrey. 

" I fancy he has gone to look for you," 
she replied, her manner becoming hesitating 
again. *' I think he was afraid — we were 
both afraid — you would be angry at his 
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marriage. I am very grateful to you for 
receiving me so kindly." 

Godfrey was disarmed. 

" How could I do otherwise T he rejoined 
kindly and courteously. 

And before Mr. Mayne found his way 
back to the drawing-room where he had 
left his wife, Godfrey had given to his step- 
mother the half-blown bud from his mother's 
rose-tree. 



CHAPTER II. 

MAKING WAY. 

SHE second, Mrs. Mayne, in spite of 
the prejudice which rose against 
her before her arrival, took favour 
by storm in her new home. Each one of her 
husband's acquaintances who called upon her, 
every villager who met her, liked the gentle 
lady with the sweet voice and gracious 
manner, who was always the same, whom no 
gust of ill-temper, no outbreak of impatience 
ever disturbed. She was quite an ideal wife 
to Mr. Mayne ; who, although a man of 
kindly disposition and fairly good temper, was 
sometimes moved by gout and minor evils to 
fits of irritability, which she bore with a 
placid, smiling patience that disarmed him. 
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Submissive was she to every look and word 
* 6f her new lord and master, studying his 
pleasure with a serene devotion which quickly 
established her hold over his heart and mind ; 
a hold that even the suspicious Godfrey never 
dreamed of attributing to any but the most 
innocent motives. Neither was her treat- 
ment of himself that of a crafty and designing 
woman. 

In the first days Godfrey, drawn towards 
her by her likeness to his dead mother, had 
shown a disposition to linger about her, to 
wait upon her, to do her bidding dutifully; in 
fact, to let her take the place to him in trifles, 
as she had done to his father, of the late Mrs. 
Mayne. But she was too unexacting for that. 
She seemed to forget herself totally in con- 
sideration for them. Not that she paid great 
attention to Godfrey; she was too much 
absorbed in making herself indispensable to 
his father. She saw that perfect care was 
given by the servants to their young master's 
comforts — which the efficient Mrs. Garner 
inwardly resented as needless. "As if 
she could not trust me," thought the house- 
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keeper, "that she should say please see to 
this, and see to that !" Mrs. Mayne would 
study Godfrey's tastes when ordering dinner ; 
if he were caught in a storm of rain, she 
would ring to say that dry clothes should be 
laid out for him ; and she never used the 
carriage without first inquiring whether he 
wanted the horses. 

But Godfrey's little devotional services she 
did not need at all. She had no trifling 
errands on which to send him ; no particular 
preference for any one flower over anotlier, 
and was quite content with the regulation 
bouquets, consisting of the blossoms which 
could be best spared, sent in by the gardener. 
She never made lists of the books she wanted 
from the library, because she never felt a 
desire to read any particular book, but took 
up any that might be lying about, and never 
knew which volume she was " in." 

She somewhat scandalized the better-in- 
formed among the guests at a dull dinner- 
party given in her honour, by naming Alfred 
de Musset as her favourite poet. But upon 
questioning her on the subject next day with 
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some interest and curiosity, Godfrey found 
she had mentioned that unorthodox writer 
merely because she had heard French poetry 
was better than English, and De Musset was 
the only French poet whose works she had 
opened — having read two of his sonnets. 

The poor of the neighbourhood took to 
her. She did not offer to go district-visiting, 
but she learnt and remembered the names of 
all, and her kind smile was ready for them. 
She took a class at the Sunday-school one 
afternoon in the absence of its regular teacher; 
this was considered a great condescension in 
the mistress of the Abbey, and much in- 
creased her popularity ; although she proved 
quite curiously incompetent as a teacher, and 
showed a naive ignorance of theology in 
general. 

Only one dissentient voice interrupted the 
general chorus of approval of the new-comer ; 
it was that of Matilda Thornhill, who bore a 
family reputation of having a sharp tongue. 

" I don't quite understand why we should 
all be called upon to fall down and worship 
Mrs. Mayne," Matilda complained one day, 
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when the family had assembled in the draw- 
ing-room after their early dinner. "Wherever 
I go I am asked if I don't think her sweet, 
and whether I ever saw so pleasant a smile. 
And of course I say she is sweet, and I never 
have seen a smile worthy of the name before. 
But to tell the truth, I am getting rather tired 
of that perpetual smile ; I wish I could get 
her to frown at something." 

*'She leaves the frowns to Godfrey," ob- 
served the Vicar quietly, rather amused by 
his daughter s speech. 

" Even Godfrey has been conquered by 
that irresistible smile, papa," resumed Matilda. 
"When they were here yesterday and she 
said she hoped it would not rain on Sunday, 
but that after all perhaps the country wanted 
rain, and so we must not complain if it came, 
I'm sure he sat gazing at her in speechless 
admiration." 

Mrs. Thornhill laughed a little, but looked 
at her husband to reprove. He said nothing: 
and Matilda, thus encouraged, went on, until 
he interrupted her. 

" With all due deference to your judgment,. 
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Matilda, I think Mrs. Mayne manages both 
father and son extremely well/' 

"Yes, papa; I don't deny that. I only 
complain that we are all expected to look 
upon her as a very remarkable woman, when 
she is really the ideal of the commonplace." 

The Vicar began to stir his coffee very 
gravely, with his eyes down. His daughter 
waited, expecting a mild rebuke. At last he 
looked up and said quietly : 

" Upon what grounds do you call her 
commonplace T 

"Well, papa," answered Matilda, "first there 
is her appearance. I don't mean to say that 
she does not look like a lady, but she looks 
like so many other ladies ! If you wanted 
some one to find her out in a crowd of others, 
you could not think of any one distinguishing 
characteristic by which she might be known 
from the rest — until she talks, and then there 
is the smile." 

" Now to me there is one very striking 
feature in her face," said the Vicar. "It 
attracted my attention much more than the 
smile which displeases you : it is the straight 
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line of the mouth and the obstinate way in 
which It closes. I pity poor Mayne if his 
new wife should take a dislike to any of his 
whims or fancies. Perhaps, though, it does 
not become us to be too hard upon that 
quality." 

The British virtue of pigheadedness dis- 
tinguished every member of the Thornhill 
family, and shone very conspicuously in the 
Vicar himself; who was perhaps not as 
much ashamed of it as he ought to have 
been. 

" Well, at least, papa," persisted Matilda, 
'* you will admit that she never says anything 
we have not heard many times before ; even 
about the interesting places she has been to. 
If you ask her a question about Nice, or 
Paris, or Italy, she never tells you anything 
worth hearing in her answer, and drifts back 
again as quickly as she can into small-talk 
and smiles." 

" Perhaps she does not want to talk about 
the places she has been to," suggested Elspeth. 
She was a pretty, silly little creature, much 
more accomplished than her sister, but much 
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less intelligent. Her father smiled at her 
and replied to Matilda : 

*' Mrs. Mayne may be wise in keeping to 
what she can do best ; she smiles very 
prettily ; and you are the first person who 
has taken offence at her small-talk. There is 
one thing that even you must give her credit 
for; she is one of the kindest-hearted women 
I have ever met. The other day, on my way 
to Biddleforth, as I passed Gibson's cottage 
I saw him holding that young rascal, Tom 
Bennett, by the ear; he had been caught 
robbing the hen-roost. Mrs. Mayne was 
passing in the pony-carriage ; she saw the 
boy caught, and she had got out to plead 
with old Gibson to let him go. He held out 
a long time, but she stuck to her point. So 
Gibson let the young thief off with a shaking, 
and then I felt bound to remonstrate against 
her interference with the course of justice. 
But she only said : ' Oh, Mr. Thornhill, I 
think the poor boy was sorry !* But I told 
her I knew him, and she need not think he 
was sorry for anything except that he had not 
got clear off with the eggs." 
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*' But I don't think it is right of her to 
interfere like that," broke in Mrs. Thornhill, 
with some anxiety. "When people do wrong 
they must be punished for it. Dale told me 
that Mrs. Mayne came into the school on 
Friday, and begged off all the children who 
had punishment tasks to do. And it is the 
second time she has done so. Could you not 
speak to her, Robert, and explain to her that 
it is wrong, and unfair to the good ones ? 
They will think they can all be as 
naughty as they like if they get let off like 
that." 

" I am not sure that the danger is not on 
the other side ; I think we have rather a 
tendency to over-punish children," said the 
Vicar reflectively. 

" Oh, then if Mrs. Mayne is to be allowed 
to beg them off whenever she visits the 
school, we may as well do without punish- 
ments at once : and then what will the 
children grow up like ?" asked poor Mrs. 
Thornhill, aghast at the thought of the havoc 
such a revolution would work in the morals 
of Croxham. 
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" I expect they would grow up, all the 
same, into much such men and women as 
their fathers and mothers," murmured the 
Vicar, in the particularly slow, soft tones he 
always fell into when discussion threatened to 
grow warm. "It is nearly always the same 
children who have to be kept in over and 
over again, and the same who never have any 
fault found with them. I am inclined to 
think that many of the incorrigibly naughty 
ones would be good if they could. But I 
think we need not be afraid that Mrs. 
Mayne's merciful spirit will do any great 
harm." 

Mrs. Thornhill listened to this discourse in 
dutiful silence, but with tightly-compressed 
lips and flushing cheeks. What strangely 
perverse spirit could induce him to unfold 
this subversive doctrine in the very presence 
of the children and their young governess ? 

'* Dale said there were tears in her eyes, 
when she asked him to forgive Mary Dodd 
for breaking that window," said Matilda. 
'* She certainly is very tender-hearted, to be 
so anxious to shield these parish children 
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whom she hasn't known long enough to care 
for. Or else she must have an unaccountable 
sympathy for wrongdoers." 

" Perhaps she has done something very 
wicked herself once, and that makes her sorry 
for other people," suggested Elspeth. 

Everybody laughed. It was just one of 
the silly speeches she was always making, 
drawing upon herself general derision. Even 
little Annette cried '*Oh, Elspeth!" The 
unfortunate girl grew crimson, and the tears 
came into her eyes. 

** Fancy sweet, placid Mrs. Mayne the 
author of a daring robbery, or committing a 
murder !'' exclaimed Matilda. *' The goose 
that you are, Elspeth !" 

"Don't tease her, Matilda," pleaded Mrs. 
Thornhill. 

** I don't see why you should think me so 
absurd," said poor Elspeth. '* Before Mrs. 
Mayne came, people thought she was going 
to be a dreadful woman, nothing too bad to 
be possible about her. Well, nobody knows 
any more about her past life now than they 
did before " 
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" And you decline to be taken in, like the 
rest of us, by her simple face and her good- 
tempered smile. Is that it, Elspeth ?" asked 
the Vicar, smiling. 

** No, papa, I like her very well ; but I 
don't like everybody to laugh at me," said 
she timidly. 

" Well, well, child, all this is nonsense, of 
course," said the Vicar. *' Mrs. Mayne is 
very nice, and I dare say we shall continue to 
like her. Dry your tears." 

There was really, on the whole, so little to 
discuss about Mr. Mayne's second wife, and 
not any question as to the good taste he had 
shown in making so thoroughly suitable a 
choice, that the flutter caused by the event 
was over very quickly, and she settled down 
to contented life at the Abbey, in the easiest 
way in the w-orld. All that anybody cared 
to know about her previous life was known : 
that her first husband had been a doctor in 
Norfolk ; that since his death, three years 
ago, she had lived abroad ; that it was at 
Nice that Mr. Mayne had first met and at 
Paris that he hadj married her. Even Mrs. 
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Garner, the housekeeper, and Hawkins, the 
butler, who had had their prejudices against 
the new mistress of the Abbey, were won 
over by her sweet temper and gentle con- 
sideration of all about her. She inspired 
affection naturally ; so naturally and entirely 
that it was impossible for anyone in his senses 
not to like her ; and it was appropriately left 
to the imbecile Dick Wilding to prove the 
one exception to the rule. 

Godfrey and his step-mother were walking 
round the garden together one evening about 
a fortnight after the coming home of the 
latter. They had just returned from a garden- 
party, and were discussing the people they 
had met there. 

** I hate garden-parties,'* said Godfrey. 
** They are the slowest things I know." 

**WelI, they are not exciting, of course. 
But I like to see all the pretty young girls 
looking so fresh and bright in their light 
dresses ; and that is a thing that you ought 
not to be too blasd to admire." 

** I don't think one requires to be very blas^ 
to fail to admire the girls about here/* returned 
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Godfrey. *' What has become of the famous 
and lovely Lancashire witches I don't know, 
but we do not see them now. There has not 
been a decent-looking girl in this part of the 
county within the memory of man.*' 

" Godfrey !" 

" Well, try to remember one among the 
girls you saw to-day who would be looked at 
twice, say, in Hyde Park in the season." 

" I remember several. Miss Mansfield ; 
Charlotte Harley ; our neighbours the Thorn- 
hills. They looked charmingly simple and 
fresh in their white frocks. I know you ad- 
mire them, Godfrey." 

" Has my father been talking to you about 
the advisability of getting married, and telling 
you to sound me on the subject ?" interrupted 
Godfrey, turning to face his step-mother with 
a penetrating look. 

She laughed, and a little guilty flush rose 
to her placid face. " You must not be angry 
with him or with me for discussing it. I 
took it rather as a compliment to myself that 
he should do so." 

Godfrey felt intensely surprised. What on 
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earth could have put such an idea into his 
father s head ? Did he want him gone, that 
the Abbey might be left free for himself and 
the new wife ? 

" If I could meet a young woman just like 
you, I might think of it," he said gallantly. 
^* If you had a daughter, now " 

" I have a daughter," interrupted Mrs. 
Mayne, rather hesitatingly. 

" Have you ?" asked he, with sudden interest. 
'* And you have never said a word about her! 
Where is she ? Tell me, that I may go and 
fall in love and marry her at once." 

** I cannot send you off on such a wild-goose 
chase as that." 

*' Seriously speaking, though," resumed 
Godfrey, *' how is it that I never heard of 
her before ?" 

" I wonder you have not," said Mrs. Mayne. 
^' Your father and I often talk about her. She 
was with me when I first met him. He is 
always asking me to have her here." 

** Well, why don't you ? Where is she 
now ?" 

**She is travelling in France with an old 
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lady who has adopted her," replied Mrs. 
Mayne, rather nervously. 

" That must be a dull life for a girl." 

" Not for her. Mary has money of her 
own, so that she is independent, but she pre- 
fers that kind of life. She is very quiet, and 
I am afraid you would say very uninterest- 
ing. She never talks much, and she dislikes 
strangers." 

" All that interests me. I want to see her. 
Couldn't the old lady spare her for a little 
while ?" 

" I am afraid not. And it would give Mary 
no pleasure to come." 

" Not to see you !" 

*' Even that would scarcely compensate her 
for the misery of coming among strangers ; 
she is so studious and shy." 

" Studious!" said Godfrey dubiously. Then 
after a minute's pause he continued persist- 
ently : ** But you say she has seen my father, 
so he is not a stranger. Surely she would 
not be afraid of me !" 

" I don't know, I am sure," said Mrs. Mayne. 
All I know is that she cannot come." 
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"Then I shall live and die a bachelor. But — r 
what makes you both so anxious that I should 
settle down into matrimony?" continued 
Godfrey. " Do you know, that puzzles me," 

" It is not to settle you down, but to wake 
you up. And it is your father who is anxious, 
not I," she added nervously. ** I told him I 
saw no reason why you should be hurried into 
marriage before you felt inclined for it. He 
says you are listless, and do not take much 
interest in anything." 

" So I am to have a wife for an occupation ? 
Very well ; I dare say you are right : only 
please choose the lady for me and save me 
the trouble of doing anything more than going 
through the ceremony. I see you have an 
eye upon the Thornhill girls. Now, which is 
to be the happy instrument of my regenera- 
tion : pink-eyed Matilda with her sarcastic 
speeches, or pretty little bread-and-butter 
Elspeth r 

And Godfrey, who had been hovering 
between real anger and sham anger through- 
out this speech, waited for her answer with 
a somewhat disagreeable expression of face. . 
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" Is it not rather unfair of you to be an* 
noyed with me, Godfrey ?'* asked Mrs. Mayne, 
in a gentle tone. *' It can be nothing to me 
whether you marry or remain single, except 
that I wish you to be as happy as possible in 
your future life." 

" I see. Yes, I beg your pardon," said 
Godfrey, ashamed of his show of irritation. 
** The fact is, seriously, this : I have got over 
the age when a young man thinks * every lass 
a queen ;' and I have not yet got to that 
when a man wants some one young and fair 
and sweet about him, and feels that, so that 
she be but pleasant of face and pleasant of 
temper, one girl will do as well as another. I 
am just old enough and young enough to be 
critical — over-critical ; to admire a woman 
with something more ideal about her than 
these very nice ladylike girls have ; a woman 
who can excite my imagination, and make 
me think she has a thousand times more 
charms than — than she really has, perhaps. 
I daresay I am in the mood to fall in love 
with some clever, plainish woman who dresses 
perfectly ; but with Matilda or Elspeth — np. 
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Do not look troubled," he added, laughing ; 
my dangerous state of mind will pass away 
very quietly ; and at thirty-five, or so, I 
shouldn't wonder if I were to lay my unin- 
jured and carefully-preserved heart at the 
feet of one of the very women whom now, at 
twenty -five, I scorn. They will be * getting 
on * and * going off ' by that time. And 
think what a prize I shall be then !" 

Mrs. Mayne laughed also ; and as he 
stopped to replace her shawl, which had 
slipped from her shoulders, she started with 
a low exclamation. They were standing a 
few yards from the wall which separated the 
Abbey garden from the Wildings' farmyard. 
The wall was almost hidden by the shrubs 
and trees on the garden side, but Godfrey's 
glance, following that of his step-mother, fell 
on the grinning face of Dick, who had 
mounted on an empty barrel in the yard and 
was able to rest his chin on the wall and 
peer at them between the branches. 

** Who is that ?" asked Mrs. Mayne. ** I 
have seen him before, and once or twice 
met him in the lanes. He always looks at 
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me so spitefully that I am half afraid of 
him." 

" Get down ! What are you doing up 
there ?" called out Godfrey. 

" Don't scold him ; he is not doing anything 
wrong. Who is he ?" 

** It is only Wilding's son, an imbecile. 
You need not fear him. He never does any 
harm, but he takes the most absurd dislikes 
to people, and then delights in annoying them 
by his chatter and grimaces." 

Dick had disappeared behind the wall. 

** Poor fellow !" she said. ** I am afraid he 
has taken a dislike to me. How can I let 
him know that I mean well to him ?'* 

" You had better leave him alone," advised 
Godfrey. '' If he has taken one of his mad 
prejudices against you, nothing will uproot it, 
and if you make overtures of peace to him, 
he will misunderstand you and perhaps 
frighten you. Nothing will alter his hatred 
of me : and I expect if he has taken a dislike 
to you, it is because he has seen you with 
me." 

" But I must let him know I don't wish to 
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hurt him; I can't bear to be disliked, even 
by that poor lad," persisted Mrs. Mayne, 
** There must be some way to his affections. 
What does he care for most ?" 

" I don t think he cares much for anybody 
or anything save an old horse of his father's, 
which he rides, up and down the lane at the 
back fifty times a day ; and then leads by a 
bit of rope when the animal is too tired to 
carry him any longer." 

** Then he is cruel?" 

" No, he does not mean to be. You may 
hear him expostulating with the horse, and 
putting it to him as a friend that he ought 
not to give in like that. I think he is happy 
in his way ; but I would not interfere with 
him, if I were you." 

Mrs. Mayne said no more upon the sub- 
ject ; but there was a set expression about 
her mouth which her step-son had not yet 
learned to read. 

Two days after this, as he was crossing the 
garden, he heard cries from the lane at the 
back. Thinking he recognised the voice, he 
hurried through the plantation and met his 
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Step-mother just as she was running to the 
gate. A small stone whizzed past his head 
at the same moment, and he was in time to 
see that it was thrown by Dick Wilding. 
He stood with one arm over the neck of his 
old horse, and was uttering angry, excited 
cries. 

With one short word, Godfrey made for 
him, seized him by the collar, and began to 
administer with his cane a sharp stroke or 
two. Dick took the correction in cowering 
silence, uttering no word, no cry. Mrs. 
Mayne came running up, and seized the 
punishing hand. 

** Godfrey, Godfrey ! how can you be so 
cruel — so wicked !" she cried, in a passion of 
pity and indignation. 

" Cruel ! wicked ! — do you know that he 
was throwing stones at you ?" cried Godfrey, 
staying the thrashing, but not releasing his 
hold of the culprit. 

" But he did not mean anything* He 
thought I was about to hurt his horse. It 
was all a mistake — he did not understand. 
Do let him go ! You must let him go." 
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Then turning- to Dick, who glowered at her 
angrily but seemed too much confused to 
speak, she said : " I was not going to hurt 
your horse, only to pat his neck. Indeed, I 
would not hurt you or your horse for the 
world, I only wanted to show you that I am 
not an enemy, but a friend ; and now I have 
brought this upon you. I am so very sorry." 

She gently took his thin rough hand in 
hers ; her soft voice was trembling with dis- 
tress. Dick sullenly allowed her to shake 
his hand ; but there was no softening, no 
gleam of intelligence in his vacant, shifting 
glance, until she attempted to stroke his 
horse's neck in token of good faith and 
reconciliation. Then he woke up into fiery 
excitement. 

*• Don't touch Smiler," he shouted ; '* I 
won't have you touch him. Leave him alone, 
I tell you !" 

Godfrey's hand was again laid upon his 
collar ; but the agony in his step-mother's 
face as she looked up at him, with a little cry, 
made him release the lad once more, 

*^ Now, will you be kind enough to go in- 
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doors ?" said he to her, rather impatiently. 
'' You look very white ; this has shaken you. 
I have something to say to Dick ; I will not 
be harsh, I promise you." 

^' Let me hear what you have to say to him, 
Godfrey. You have scolded him enough. It 
was all my fault : he mistook me. You must 
let him go ; and you must come indoors with 
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She spoke pleadingly, but with a dogged 
pertinacity in voice and manner which showed 
a determination to carry her point. Godfrey 
yielded ; dismissing Dick and his poor old 
favourite with a glance that intimated their 
settlement was only deferred. But he and 
his step-mother had scarcely reached the gate 
before she spoke. 

" Godfrey, I want you to give me your word 
that you will let this unfortunate incident rest 
here, and that you will never refer to it again 
in any way, either to your. father, or Mr. 
Wilding, or Dick, or anyone ; and that you 
will not seek to punish him further." 

" I cannot promise that," said Godfrey 
promptly. 
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She turned from him, saying no more, and 
went on to the house. Godfrey felt that she 
was intensely angry. 

When they met at dinner her eyes were 
red, her face was pale, and she looked really 
ill. Mr. Mayne seemed to detect that some- 
thing was amiss, and was inquisitive and 
anxious, but she said not a word ; neither, of 
course, did Godfrey. After dinner, he fol- 
lowed her at once to the drawing-room. 

** Of course I will not say anything more 
to that fellow, or punish him further for his 
amusing games, if you insist," he said. " But 
I think it is a pity you should make yourself 
ill about such a trifle.'* 

*' Oh, Godfrey, it is not a trifle ! And I am 
so glad ! Thank you very, very much," she 
added, holding out her plump hand to him in 
great relief. ^* He is not much better than 
an idiot." 

*' Very little ; he is called the Idiot Dick 
all over Croxham. What makes you so sin- 
gularly tender-hearted.'^" added Godfrey 
curiously. " You seem to feel a strange sort 
of sympathy for the undeserving. I think" — 
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laughing — " you must have a perverted moral 
sense. Otherwise you would not always want 
to shelter those who have done wrong/* 

She did not answer at once: and when he 
looked at her he saw that her smooth, placid 
face looked troubled, and that on her cheeks 
there was a bright red flush. 

" I think those are the people who want it 
most," she said in a very low voice. 

And Godfrey was considering her face and 
her answer, with a vague feeling of wonder 
and interest, when his father came in. 
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CHAPTER III. 



GODFREY MAYNE'S surprise and 
admiration at his step-mother's 
tenderness of heart had not at all 
subsided, when they were aroused afresh some 
few days later by her reception of the news 
of a tragedy which had occurred in an out- 
lying district of Croxham parish. The wife 
of a labourer had, in a fit of drunken anger, 
struck one of her step-children with an iron 
saucepan, inflicting a blow, the effects of 
which killed the lad. It was Mr. Mayne who 
brought home the tidings. 

" Poor woman ! how I pity her !" exclaimed 
Mrs, Mayne. 

Her husband stared. "Pity! My dear 
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Laura, that is not the common view taken of 
the affair." 

'* But she did not know what she was doing. 
You say she was not sober." 

" That makes two offences instead of one. 
She got tipsy, which was wrong ; and she 
caused the death of her step-son, which, was 
worse. I hope you do not defend such an 
action as that." 

"I begin to feel uncomfortable," said God- 
frey, with mock solemnity. 

But the utter seriousness of Mrs. Mayne 
was not to be shaken. Godfrey began to 
look at her with an intent curiosity, as she 
continued to plead the cause of the guilty 
woman ; suddenly noticing this in the middle 
of her speech, she blushed, faltered, and 
dropped into silence. 

Later in the evening, however, as Godfrey, 
strolling in the garden for the enjoyment of a 
quiet cigar, was passing the drawing-room 
window, he heard her imploring her husband 
to use all the influence he possessed to have 
the charge of murder against the woman 
commuted to that of manslaughter, at the 
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coroner's inquest. Godfrey strolled on in 
reflection. 

•* Nothing ever disturbs her placid content- 
ment save the thought of people getting 
punished/* commented he. " There must be 
some reason for it in so tranquil a nature as 
hers. Some one she was interested in must 
have done something wrong at some time or 
other : she is not the sort of woman to have 
done anything out of the beaten track herself. 
Perhaps old Dixon was a bad lot? Very 
likely. That would explain her devotion to 
my father. I must find out all about him 
some day, if I can do it without hurting her 
feelings. I wonder what her daughter is 
like, and why we have heard so little about 
her.?" 

Mr. Mayne evidently wished the young 
lady to come to Croxham. Mrs. Mayne as 
evidently appeared to wish to keep her 
away. 

While matters were in this state, the fol- 
lowing advertisement appeared in the second 
column of the Times : 

1** To M D . If you have broken 
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off all communication with the unprincipled 

persons who enslaved you in R two years 

and a half ago, and are willing to re-open 
correspondence with your mother, she may 
ultimately receive you back on certain con- 
ditions." 

Mrs. Mayne and Godfrey had driven to 
Cheston that morning, and had got the Times 
at the station. Godfrey had been glancing 
over it in the brougham, when Mrs, Mayne 
suddenly tore off the upper part of the first 
page and wrapped it round one of the little 
parcels she was carrying, 

'* But — do you see what you are doing ?" 
cried Godfrey. 

"It doesn't matter, it is only the advertise- 
ment sheet : all my needles were dropping 
out," she said tranquilly. " Where are we 
going now T 

" To the photographer's. Aunt Madge — 
Mrs. Penteith, you know — insists on having 
my portrait for her birthday, I always 'come 
out* looking more like a guy than before, 
but she does not mind that. You won't wait 
will you ?" 
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'* Yes, I will, if you are not long. Your 
father wants me to be 'taken,' so TU see 
how they do them." 

So they both got out at the photographer's, 
and Mrs. Mayne looked through the cases 
while Godfrey went into the studio. 

" Are these all people who " she began, 

carelessly, to the girl in attendance, when 
suddenly she broke off in her speech, and 
remained staring fixedly at the case in front 
of her. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am," said the girl, 
watching her curiously. 

Mrs. Mayne recovered her self-command 
with a start; and then, noticing the attend- 
ant's eyes fixed inquiringly upon her, she 
pointed to the portrait of a young girl. 

*' What is the name of that lady T 

" The lady, ma'am ?" — for the attendant 
had thought she was looking at the picture 
next it. 

"Yes, the lady." 

" That is one of Mr. Greville Masterton's 
daughters. He is the Rector of Cheston." 

" She is singularly like a young girl I used 
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to know. Were all these portraits taken here 
— and lately ?" 

** They were all taken here, ma'am, but 
some of them a long while back — before I 
came, I have been here twelve months." 

" This is Mrs. Underwood, of Croxham 
Grange, is it not ?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" And who is this } A son of Mrs. Under- 
wood's ?" It was the portrait of a very young 
man with a weak^ handsome face. 

" No, ma'am, I don't think so," hesitated 
the girl. " Oh no, I remember : it is the 
portrait of a poor young gentleman who was 
murdered abroad in a very mysterious manner. 
I do not know the story, but I heard two 
gentlemen talking of it here the other day : 
the one was telling the other." 

" Dear me, how sad !" said Mrs. Mayne, 
after a moment's pause. "What was — his 
name T^ 

" I don't remember, madam ; but 1 can 
ask — 
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" Oh no, don't trouble to do that. Did he 
live near here .^" 
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" I don't think so, ma'am. But I am 
almost a stranger here. It was a dreadful 
murder, I believe, and the people have not 
been discovered yet." 

"What a sad story!" murmured Mrs. Mayne 
again ; and she passed on to the next case. 

Godfrey came in. He stopped short in his 
first words to look down at his step-mother. 

" Why, what is the matter ? What has 
happened ?" 

" Nothing has happened. Why ?" added 
she, as she. hurried him out of the shop. 

** You look so ill ; so— rdifferent ; just as if 
you had had some terrible fright." 

" I was standing in a draught and I got 
chilled," she replied. 

But a draught that takes the colour from 
your very lips on a hot day in July is not easy 
to find, and Godfrey wondered. He said no 
more, for he began to understand that it was of 
no use to try to find out by questioning more 
than his step-mother chose to tell. 

If any doubt had existed in his mind on 
that point, an event which happened a few 
days later would have dissipated it. They 
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were all at breakfast; and Godfrey, having 
by some strange chance come down in time, 
was there when the letters were opened. 
Mrs. Mayne had begun to read one, the 
envelope of which bore a French postmark, 
.when she uttered an involuntary cry of sur- 
prise and annoyance, 

" What is it ?" asked her husband. 

" Oh, nothing ; only a letter from Mary." 

" What about ? What does she say ?" 

** I don't know yet," she answered, and put 
the letter into her pocket unfinished. 

Mr. Mayne was rather inquisitive ; he had, 
moreover, a suspicion that something was 
being kept back from him. 

" May I see the letter, Laura ?" 

She hesitated. 

" It is full of nonsensical chit-chat ; I don't 
want you to laugh at my daughter. Won't 
you trust to my description of its contents ?" 

" Of course if you decline to let me see it, 
I must," answered he coldly. 

She looked crestfallen and disturbed, and 
the plump white hands trembled as she 
poured out the coffee, as Godfrey saw: 
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tears were gathering in her soft blue eyes. 
Breakfast went on in silence. But when they 
rose from table, Mrs. Mayne, who may have 
gathered wisdom in her former married state, 
stopped her husband on his way to the door, 
held out her daughter's letter, and spoke 
meekly : 

**Will you give it back to me when you 
have read it, Henry ? I have not finished it 
myself yet/' 

'* No, no, my dear," said he, conquered at 
once and refusing to take it. " I don't want 
to read your letter ; at least until you have 
done so. I always like to hear news of 
little pale Mary, who so much interested 
me.'' 

Godfrey v/ondered whether she had calcu- 
lated upon this effect of her offer, for she 
slipped the letter back into her pocket 
immediately. 

But Mr. Mayne's awakened curiosity had 
yet to be satisfied. 

**You can let me see it by-and-by, you 
know, Laura." 

He was obstinate too ; so the truth came 
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out, when she found there could be no 
escape. 

" I was only afraid of disturbing you," she 
said. " Madame de Breteuil is dead." 

*' Dead ! Dear me ! Then where is the 
poor child going? She must come here at 
once, Laura. You know I always wanted 
her to come." 

" You see ! I knew it would disturb you 
and make you anxious ; you are so kind- 
hearted. Mary is quite safe ; she is stay- 
ing in the house of an English clergyman, 
who is doing temporary duty at Dinan." 

" That's all very well for the moment. 
But she must come here." 

**She talks of — of entering a Sisterhood. 
You " 

** A what?'' interrupted Mr. Mayne. 

Mrs. Mayne bit her lips. 

" A Sisterhood," she repeated. " Quite a 
superior one ; where only gentlewomen are 
received," she concluded nervously, per- 
ceiving the astounded look of her hearers. 
'* You know how shy and reserved Mary is, 
She likes nursing, and district- visiting '* 
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" She can have as much district-visiting 
as she likes here ; they will be only too 
glad to get her. Surely you will not allow 
your own daughter to go drifting about 
the world without any protection, when 
there is a home ready and open for her. 
She is a dear, ladylike little girl/' added 
Mr. Mayne, " and I shall be as proud of her 
as if she were a daughter of my own. Give 
me the clergyman's name and address. I 
will write to him and to Mary also, and ask 
him to see her off to England without delay. 
We will try to bring the roses into her pale 
cheeks — and find her a husband, perhaps. 
She would make an excellent wife for a 
parson. Come, Laura — the address." 

Very reluctantly, Mrs. Mayne took out 
her letter and read the address ; and he went 
off to the library. 

Godfrey, who had been a silent spectator 
and listener, strolled into the garden. He 
wondered a little — and he was beginning not 
to like Miss Dixon ; she was the type of 
young lady he did not care for. Small, pale, 
shy, demure, good, devoted to distriqt-visit-r 
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ing, to nursing, and a capital wife for a 
parson 1 

But Godfrey had noticed about his step- 
mother's mouth, as she took out the letter 
and read the clergyman's address, the very 
same look of dogged determination that he 
had seen there before. For some reason or 
other it was evident that she did not wish 
her daughter to come to the Abbey ; and, 
remembering how resolutely she had stuck 
to her point on other occasions, he was 
interested to see how the struggle between 
the two wills, hers and his father's, would 
end. 

As he went back indoors, his father 
beckoned him into the library : an oak 
wainscoted room, lined with dull- looking 
volumes, which nobody had the bad taste 
to disturb. 

" Sit down, Godfrey. I have been writing 
to this Mr. Clarke, the clergyman, to ask 
him to see Mary Dixon off." 

** You are determined that she shall come, 
then ?" said Godfrey* 

" Yes. Have you any objection } This 
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is what I wanted to ask you. I don't wish 
to take a new inmate into the house against 
your wish. I consider it right to consult you 
in the matter." 

" You didn't think so a little while ago, sir," 
said Godfrey rather grimly, " when you made 
up your mind to marry again." 

" Ah, that was a different thing. A man's . 
marriage is his own affair," returned his father 
hastily. '* But if you have any objection to 
her coming, we can let her understand it is 
for a short visit." 

" Oh, I have no objection," said Godfrey* 
** I thought your wife had ; that's all." 

*' What objection can she have T^ 

" I don't know, I'm sure." 

* 

" Now it seems to me that a little more 
youth about the place will do us all good. 
We old people want a little lively society " 

" I am not very old." 

" Neither are you very lively. Why are 
you answering me in this short, dry manner, 
Godfrey ?" 

" I beg your pardon, father ; I did not 
know that I was short and dry. I was 
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only thinking that if Miss Dixon is shy, 
silent and studious, as you have described 
her to be, her coming will not enliven any 
of us ; but it does not concern me in any way." 

Mr. Mayne, a tall, sparely built man, to 
whom a mass of dark hair which had turned 
grey early gave an appearance of dignity 
that his kind, rather handsome face and 
fussy manners would not otherwise have 
possessed, drew himself up to his full height 
and looked annoyed. 

" Yes, it does concern you, Godfrey — it 
may concern you more than anybody. She 
is an uncommonly nice girl, and if you should 
chance to take a fancy to her, or she to you, 
why — 
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" I see," said Godfrey, hardly knowing 
whether to feel annoyed or to laugh. 

"Her mother is sufficient recommendation 
for her ; but Mary herself is all that you 
could wish. And then " 

" And then we should have both of them 
in the family," put in Godfrey. " But what 
would be gained by that, father, when one of 
them can rule us both ?'' 
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" I don't understand you, Godfrey," said 
Mr. Mayne. " What do you mean ?" 

" I mean/' said his son, waking to the fact 
that he was going a little too far, " that your 
wife does what you wish, and makes me do 
the same." 

This rather free translation appeased Mr. 
Mayne ; and his son continued : 

"As for marrying Miss Dixon, I don't 
think a lady who would make a capital wife 
for a parson would suit me. A man's 
marriage, as you said yourself, sir, is his own 
affair, and I think a wife whose chief pleasure 
lay in district-visiting would go rather over 
my head." 

** Well, well, I have nothing to say about 
it," said his father, rising, and beginning to 
fear that he had not conducted the interview 
with all the delicate diplomacy he had in- 
tended to use. 

"You have said a great deal too much, 
you well-meaning, dear old bungler," thought 
Godfrey dutifully. "Why are you anxious 
that I should marry, father "i It is quite a 
new idea." 
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" Well, you see you are leading so useless 
a life, as if you had no interest in it ; that's 
what your mother thinks. And, as she says, 
if you took a nice wife, it would be — be — the 
making of you." 

" To be sure," assented Godfrey. " I will 
think of it." 

He went up to the deserted schoolroom 
of the old days, that he now used as his 
smoking-room, and sat down in the worn 
American rocking-chair, that Mademoiselle 
Perrin, their French governess, used to put 
herself into after she had set them some 
particularly hard task. Godfrey lit a cigar 
and fell into reflection. 

'' So ! Mrs. Mayne says it is my father 
that wishes me to take a wife: he says it 
is my step-mother. He is no diplomatist 
and he is fussy and fidgety, but he is the 
soul of truth, and guileless as a child. She 
means me to do so, and I wonder why. If 
she decides to marry me to her daughter, 
I suppose she will accomplish it, even against 
my own will. I am beginning to be rather 
afraid of that main de fer, and I think I 

VOL. I. 5 
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would not choose my step-mother's exact 
counterpart to love and to cherish. If Miss 
Dixon should really turn out to be like her 
mamma in disposition and in appearance, 
and if she should then take it into her head 
to bless me with her hand, there would be 
nothing for it but flight. Let us hope she 
will not come, and that my bachelor-ease be 
not already doomed." 

Godfrey rose, and went to the window. 
The schoolroom was at that end of the 
house which joined the Wildings' premises. 
With his elbows on the window-sill, he leaned 
out and looked down into the farmyard. 

Nancy Wilding, the farmer's active 
daughter, was busy there amid some milk- 
pails. 

" They are in a great hurry to marry me 
off. By Jove ! suppose I took them at their 
word and made an offer to Nancy ! — Nancy !" 
he called out, laughing. 

She was a year or two older than him- 
self, well-grown, well-looking, buxom, with 
shrewd, twinkling black eyes, and a good- 
natured face. 
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"Well, Master Godfrey?" she answered, 
shading her eyes from the sun as she looked 
up at him. 

" I've got orders to take a wife. Will you 
have me, Nancy?" 

" Yes, like a bird, Master Godfrey — when 
we get a month of Sundays." 

" But that is a rude way of answering, 
Nancy. That is as much as to say, 
* never.' " 

"And 'never' is just what I mean, Master 
Godfrey. And it is no ruder than to ask a 
young woman to have you when you don't 
want her." 

" Why wouldn't you have me, Nancy ?" 

" Because you are a gentleman, Master 
Godfrey ; and an idle one besides." 

" But I am only idle while I've nothing 
to do. I could work if I pleased — drive the 
pigs to market." 

" Bless you ! The pigs would drive them- 
selves better than you'd drive them." 

Godfrey acquiesced in this. 

" How is Jane ?" he asked. 

** Oh, she's better to-day, sir. She has 

5—2 
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gone out to walk in the sunshine. Father 
will take her for a bit of a drive by-and-by/' 

" It is a pity she should have been laid up 
just these few days that she is at home, 
Nancy." 

** So it is, Master Godfrey ; mother was 
saying so. Jane has been always subject 
to these sore throats. She is going to- 
morrow to stay a day or two with Mrs. 
Caird at Cheston, and then she goes back 
to her place." 

*' Caird, the florist's wife ?" 

'* Yes, sir." 

At that moment, Godfrey heard his father s 
voice calling to him. He opened the door 
and went down the corridor to the head of 
the stairs, from whence he could see Mr. 
Mayne in the hall below, opening the post- 
bag. 

** Where did you get that watch mended, 
Godfrey ?" 

" At Goode's, in Rodney Street." 

"All right; Til call there, then. I'm 
going into Cheston, and TU just post these 
two letters for France there ; perhaps they'll 
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catch an earlier post than if I left them to go 
by William to-night/' 

He took out of the bag his letters to 
Dinan, and left the house ; while Godfrey 
remained for a few minutes on the landing 
above, with his cigar in his mouth and his 
back against the wall, debating what he 
should do with himself till luncheon. He 
had not yet decided, when he heard a distant 
door close on the floor below him, and soon 
after a soft footstep in the hall. Looking 
down, he saw his step-mother, with a glance 
round her which did not take in his own 
figure in the shadow of the corridor above, 
go up to the hall-table, open the bag, and 
quickly turn out and examine the letters 
put in to be posted. By the eagerness with 
which she glanced about the table, and 
once more turned over the letters before 
returning them with evident disappoint- 
ment, it was clear that she was searching 
for something she could not find. Then she 
placed the bag exactly as it had been before, 
and went softly back in the direction of the 
drawing-room. 
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Her step-son had watched her proceedings 
with much interest When she had dis- 
appeared from his sight, he took a few steps 
forward, and looked down at the post-bag 
long and reflectively. 

" Mrs. Mayne, Mrs. Mayne," thought he to 
himself, ** these are strong measures to take 
for a very little matter. I admire your per- 
tinacity — I really do; but I don't think it 
ought to carry you to so questionable a pro- 
ceeding as interfering with post-bags and 
tampering with your husband's correspond- 
ence." 

For he had no doubt that her search had 
been for the two letters for France; and 
from the feverish eagerness her usually calm 
face had shown, and the trembling of her 
plump white hands, he felt the very strongest 
suspicions that if she had found those she 
sought, she would not have contented herself 
with looking at the outside. 

Feeling inwardly perturbed, Mrs. Mayne 
had stepped out of the drawing-room window 
to the open air, perhaps that it might cool 
her, perhaps to see if she could find her 
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husband. Strolling down to the gate, she 
stood there, looking up and down the road. 
A comely young woman, neatly dressed in 
black, who was passing, turned her glance on 
Mrs. Mayne. She was turning it away again, 
when, with an expression of great surprise, 
she continued to gaze at the lady's face. 
Only for a half-moment; then she quietly 
pursued her way. 

Mrs. Mayne hurried back to the house, 
her gait unsteady, her lips white^ evidently 
startled. 

" Who was that ?" she gasped. " I have 
seen the face somewhere. She seemed to — 
to recognise me !" 

She and Godfrey had begun luncheon when 
Mr. Mayne came in. He said he had been 
to Cheston ; and stated, amid other items of 
news, that he had there posted his two letters 
for Dinan. Godfrey saw a faint flush rise to 
his step-mother's cheek. Presently she re- 
marked that she had changed her mind about 
going out, and that if neither of them wanted 
the brougham she would order it to be made 
ready. 
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"I want to match some wools at Cheston," 
she explained to her husband, who looked 
rather surprised at her change of plans. 

"Will you allow me to accompany you ?" 
said Godfrey, as they rose from table, and the 
brougham was heard coming round. " I have 
to get some fresh books." 

He began to understand the significant 
trembling of the white hands : the only sign 
she gave at the moment that his request was 
i^nwelcome. But she could not refuse it. 
She replied that she should be glad of his 
society. 

*' No, you won't, madam," thought Godfrey, 
as he went upstairs to change his coat. *' I 
think I know what you have to do at Cheston, 
and I must see whether I am right. You 
have aroused my curiosity as to why you 
are so extremely anxious to prevent your 
daughter s coming to the Abbey." 



CHAPTER IV. 

TOO MANY FOR HIM. 

|H£ new mistress of Croxham Abbey 
had just taken her seat in the 
brougham to be driven to Cheston, 
and her step-son was waiting to take his seat 
by her side, when Mr, Mayne came bustling 
out 

" I wonder, Laura," he said, " that you do 
not prefer the landau these hot afternoons, 
and have it open. You must find it close in 
this brougham." 

Mrs. Mayne leaned forward to answer, 
a smile on her placid face. " I never care to 
use an open carriage, Henry, when I can 
have a close one. You get covered with dust, 
and burnt by the sun — and I am a little 
timid." 
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"And feel safer shut up, eh ? Well, well, 
everybody to his taste. A pleasant journey 
to you. Get in, Godfrey." 

They drove away ; Mrs. Mayne talking to 
Godfrey. " By-the-bye," said she, as they 
passed the Vicarage, " you are going out to- 
morrow afternoon, to Langskirk, are you 
not ?" 

" I don't know," he replied. " My father is 
going. Why? — do you want me to go?" — 
turning upon her suddenly. 

" Well, to tell you the truth, little Elspeth 
Thomhill is coming ; she has been teasing 
me to teach her to knit, so I told her to come 
in to-morrow afternoon. I thought you 
would be out, and that she would not be in 
your way. I can send her away before you 
come back." 

" Now you are making me out to be more 
of a bear than I am," complained Godfrey. 
" I shall not go to Langskirk, and I shall 
make myself as agreeable as I can to both of 
you." 

And Godfrey flattered himself that he had 
again rather disconcerted his step-mother. 
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There was a short pause before she took up 
the conversation. 

" I think those two girls are much nicer 
than their mother. She seems to put a check 
upon them ; in her presence they catch up 
her old-fashioned stiffness. She ought to let 
them go out more." 

" I think their father has more to do with 
that than their mother. He thinks it a bad 
example to the parish for the parson's 
daughters to go gadding about." 

" Indeed ! It is a pity to spoil one's 
daughters' prospects for one's principles." 

Godfrey looked up. " Don't you think 
principle more important than anything 
else r 

" Oh, of course it is. But if all parents' 
principles were as strict as that, girls would 
never get married at all." 

" Mr. Thornhill would say it was better 
that all four of his daughters should die old 
maids than that one poor girl should be in- 
duced by their example to go to a tea-party 
to meet her * young man;' especially if an 
aged and grumpy parent required her to stay 
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and stir up his gruel at home," concluded 
Godfrey solemnly. 

Mrs. Mayne laughed. " But that is such 
nonsense, is it not } If he is so particular, 
Mrs. ThornhiU ought to send them away for a 
week now and then to people who would take 
them out and about. She could tell the 
Vicar they went to nothing but missionary 
meetings." 

**What, would you have her deceive her 
husband T 

*' But it is such a little thing ; and it would 
be all for the girls' good." 

" Now I am surprised at you. Deliberately 
upholding the Jesuitical doctrine that one 
may do acknowledged evil that possible good 
may come ! Why, don't you know that such 
teaching is dangerous T Godfrey had spoken 
with burlesque gravity, but he listened to her 
answer with keen interest. 

"I am not likely to do or say anything 
dangerous," said she, laughing in utter good 
faith. " I don't think it can be very wrong 
to work just a little crookedly for the sake of 
one's children." 
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With the last words, her tone grew so 
suddenly earnest that her voice shook. And 
to Godfrey, on the alert, this speech seemed 
laden with meaning. 

Cheston was soon reached. *' Let me see," 
began Mrs. Mayne : " you have some books 
to change at Smith s, and I have to telegraph 
to Swan and Edgar's." 

" Can't I do that for you ?" 

"Thank you, no; it is not at all worth 
while. It is only " — seeing Godfrey look at 
her — " about a new mantle that was to have 
come yesterday." 

" Nay, the mantle was not to come till to- 
morrow," returned Godfrey, who had an ex- 
cellent memory for unimportant trifles which 
did not concern him. 

" Yesterday," persisted she. 

Godfrey said no more. He dutifully 
escorted her to the door of the telegraph- 
office, where she dismissed him. Then he 
went to the bookstall, bqught a paper, gave a 
list of the books he wanted and said he would 
return for them, and when he saw his step- 
mother coming out of the telegraph-office he 
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slipped into it. One of the girls there had been 
a Croxham school-girl. He spoke to her. 

" Mrs. Mayne has just sent off a telegram, 
but thinks she has left out a word. Just let 
me see the form a minute." 

" I am afraid you can't see it now, sir." 

" Oh, nonsense ! You are not going to be 
so strict with me." 

The girl gave him the form, and he mas- 
tered its contents at a glance. 

" Thank you ; it is all right, after all," said 
he carelessly : and he left the office to rejoin 
his step-mother, who was now waiting for him 
at the bookstall. 

" Where have you been, Godfrey ?" 

" Looking for you in the telegraph-office. 
Wonder how I managed to miss you ?" 

He hardly felt repaid for the trouble he 
had taken in tracking out this little mystery ; 
for the telegram, which had brought him into 
Cheston in the stuffy brougham, was ad- 
dressed to Miss Dixon at Dinan, and ran 
thus : 

" Do not start until you hear again from 
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This was interesting, in that it awoke 
speculation as to the reason why it was worth 
while to telegraph at all, but it threw no 
light upon Mrs. Mayne's motives for wishing 
to defer or avoid altogether her daughter's 
visit. He put out a question on this subject 
on their way home. 

"When is Miss Dixon coming to Crox- 
ham } Have you and my father settled it 
yet?" 

" Nothing is settled yet," she answered 
rather quickly. " I should not wonder at 
Mary's refusing to come at all." 

" Can't you manage it ? You know how 
kind my father would be to her ; and a girl 
is nowhere so safe as with her mother. It 
would be for her good : though I know you 
think a parent ought to make any effort for 
her child's sake, even to doing wrong." 

Mrs. Mayne started palpably. 

" I will try," she said. " But Mary is so 
dreadfully reserved, and has been used to 
lead so quiet a life." 

"Good gracious! you couldn't have any- 
thing much quieter than the Abbey or the 
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life in it," said he energetically. ** Tell her 
that she may fancy herself a nun here : that 
she shall have the room which is built upon 
the exact spot where an erring brother was 
bricked up in the wall five centuries ago; and 
that rU find out the secret passages which 
are supposed to exist, leading from the 
Abbey right under the river and into Ches- 
ton, so that she can withdraw herself quietly 
and unostentatiously from our midst when- 
ever she finds the Abbey too noisy for her 



nerves.'* 



They were nearing home when Mr. Wild- 
ing's gig met them, the same young woman 
seated in it with him who had looked so 
curiously at Mrs. Mayne in the morning at 
the Abbey entrance-gate. Godfrey nodded. 
The farmer touched his hat in response, and 
his companion smiled. 

Mrs. Mayne was sitting back in her 
corner. 

" Mr. Wilding, I think,*' she carelessly re- 
marked. " Who was that with him ?" 

" His daughter," replied Godfrey. ** Jane : 
the eldest of them all." 
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" I have never seen her about with them." 

" Oh, she does not live at home. She 
came here on a short visit a few days ago, 
and has been laid up ever since with a sore 
throat. Rather bad luck for her ! She has 
not been at home for more than three years, 
and she leaves again in a day or two." 

"Where does she live i^" 

"In Wales. She is maid to a Mrs. Carra- 
doc. The old lady goes on the Continent 
for months at a time, and Jane goes with 
her." 

" Why is she in black } The Wildings are 
not.'' 

" For some near relative of her mistress." 

" You seem to be on very good terms with 
them, Godfrey !'' 

" Why, of course I am. I have been run- 
ning in to the farmhouse at will since I was a 
little chap no higher than my knee." 

When Godfrey was by himself that even- 
ing, thinking over the incidents of the day, a 
new and disagreeable idea struck him : all 
these difficulties put in the way of Miss 
Dixon's coming might be but so many arti- 
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fices of her mother to arouse his own interest 
with the view of securing him as a husband 
for her insipid and unattractive daughter. As 
his own character for ''turning round and 
going the other way " was well known, and 
Mrs. Mayne was avowedly capable of resort- 
ing to stratagem for a daughter's benefit, this 
explanation of the matter was not outside the 
bounds of probability. 

On the following afternoon, it was the 
feeling that she would have preferred to see 
him start for the agricultural show at Langs- 
kirk with his father which prompted this 
perverse young man to stay at home, and to 
saunter into the drawing-room soon after he 
heard the arrival of Elspeth Thornhill, and 
condescend to do his best to prove to his 
step-mother that he was anything but unsoci- 
able when he chose. It is true that it did not 
require much effort to amuse little Elspeth ; 
her timid laugh came readily enough in ac- 
knowledgment of the very feeblest effort of wit 
on the part of the idle young man in the chair 
by her side. Neither was there, perhaps, 
any great merit in the obliging readiness he 
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showed to pick up her knitting-cotton when 
she let the ball roll along the floor, or in his 
insensibility to fatigue while holding the skein 
on his fingers for her to wind. For her 
simple, perhaps even silly, face was very 
young and fair, her soft hair looked golden 
where the sunlight fell on it ; her blue eyes 
were very innocent, and her mouth, however 
much it might pout in the serene but not en- 
livening atmosphere of home, was all smiles 
at the attentions of the brilliant Godfrey. 

When Mr. Mayne returned from Langs- 
kirk and the delighted girl was pressed to 
stay for dinner, Godfrey supported the fur- 
ther infliction of her insipid society very well. 
And after dinner, although he was really fond 
of music, in more than the accepted sense of 
the term, he listened to a maddening " Ma- 
zourke de Salon " and to a brilliant March, 
with no outward show of irritation. Then 
she played, in wrong time, a Spanish Bolero, 
with a tinkling effect on the upper notes of 
the piano, in imitation of castanets, which 
took old Mr. Mayne's fancy. And there 
followed a talk about Spanish dances and 
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Spanish beauties, in which the elder gentle- 
man upheld the cause of English loveliness 
warmly. 

" Dark-eyed fiddlesticks !" said he, cutting 
short an expostulation from his son. " Just 
because you young fellows have seen pictures 
of women with high combs in their hair and 
lace shawls round their heads and fans in 
their hands, called 'An Andalusian Lady,' 
and because you have heard a lot about 'The 
Rose of Castile' and 'Juanita,' you think 
Spanish women must be handsomer than your 
own countrywomen. But it is all nonsense. 
The beauty lies in the lace and the fan : take 
those away, and you have a brown-skinned, 
thick-lipped woman not fit to compare with 
one of our everyday pretty English girls." 

But Godfrey, who had never been to Spain, 
was hot in defence of brunette loveliness, and 
got quite eloquent in his praises of the grace 
and charm of Southern women. While they 
:were in discussion, Mrs. Mayne quietly rang 
the bell for her maid, and gave some direc- 
tions to her. She reappeared in a few minutes 
with a black lace shawl and some other thingfs. 
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Mrs. Mayne took them ; and, beckoning 
Elspeth to the end of the room, she proceeded 
to fasten the lace most becomingly round her 
fair head with gold-headed pins ; and then 
placing a big, black fan in the girl's obedient 
hand, with one corner held coquettishly before 
the mouth, she led her forward and turned 
her blushing little face towards the gentle- 
men. 

Elspeth, fair as a blush-rose, smiling and 
shy, looked bewitching. Mr. Mayne, en- 
raptured at this illustration of the truth of his 
argument, gazed at her in admiration and 
triumph. Godfrey stroked his fair moustache 
and looked at her sideways, without triumph, 
but with perhaps more admiration still. 

Mrs. Mayne glanced at him curiously and 
furtively. But at that moment he did not 
notice her. He was thinking of something 
else. 

Then Elspeth, a little confused by the 
attention she was exciting, put her hand up 
to her head to take out the pins ; but Mr. 
Mayne would not let her take off the lace. 

" Come for a walk in the garden, and I will 
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gather you a rose to complete the picture," 
said he. " Spanish ladies are always repre- 
sented with a rose in their hair." 

But his wife gave him a meaning look 
which he understood. 

" Or stay," said he, " I am getting old for a 
cavalier, and I am rather afraid of the damp. 
Godfrey shall take my place, and pluck you 
the handsomest rose in the garden.'* 

Godfrey obeyed without a murmur. The 
young people left the room, and the elder 
ones sat smiling and nodding at each other. 

Mr. May lie thought he had done some- 
thing very clever ; and that it was especially 
pleasing to his wife. 

** If that does not overcome his objection to 
matrimony, I don't know what will," cried he 
triumphantly. 

Unfortunately for their wishes, Godfrey's 
momentary enthusiasm, at the transformation 
of the Elspeth of every day into a beauty of 
romance was just sufficiently damped by his 
father's transparent generalship as to render 
that evening walk free from danger to him. 
It was a pleasant stroll enough, though, for 
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both of them : for Godfrey, who thought how 
bewitchingly pretty a girFs eyes look when 
the daylight is going, and when you have to 
bend your head to see her face clearly ; for 
Elspeth, mad to have a real lover, like those 
in the novels, which she and Matilda could 
only read by stealth, lest they should be seen 
by the Vicar. 

They walked up and down the paths, 
talking of nothing in particular, which was 
the sort of conversation at which Elspeth was 
best. They decided that the air was cool, 
that the grass was wet, that the roses were 
sweet and that she would have a red one. 
So Godfrey crossed the grass to the bed 
where the finest roses grew, gathered two 
and brought them to her, telling her to 
choose. So she chose one, and he fastened 
it in her hair close to the lace, and resisted 
with a little difficulty the impulse to kiss her. 
Then he said he would keep the second rose 
in memory of — this evening. 

There ensued a pause ; and she, being 
modest and inexperienced, suggested that 
they should go in. And Godfrey, again re- 
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sisting a temptation, said yes, they had better. 
So they went in, apart and self-possessed, 
and Mrs. Mayne's face clearly fell at sight of 
them. 

** By Jove, I had a narrow escape, though/' 
was Godfrey's last distinct reflection before 
sleeping. 

There was a grand flower-show at Cheston 
the following day. Unluckily a discourse on 
* The Home Duties of Women " was to be 
given in a neighbouring parish on that day 
by a celebrated preacher ; and Mrs. Thorn- 
hill, who practised her duty, to husband and 
children much better than the celebrated 
preacher s wife, thought it incumbent upon 
her to go and hear him. Matilda and Elspeth 
were in despair. Of course the first day of 
the show was the only one on which they 
would appear at it ; the suggestion that they 
should go on the second day was received by 
them with the scorn it deserved. 

" Why, the entrance is only a shilling, and 
there will be nothing but nursemaids/' moaned 
Elspeth. 

" And the flowers will all be dead/' said 
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Matilda, as a happy thought, looking at her 
father. 

He felt rather sorry for them. Flowers 
were his hobby ; and though he had a shrewd 
suspicion that the sudden enthusiasm of his 
daughters concerning them was not an un- 
mixed passion, he allowed himself to be talked 
round into mildly protesting acquiescence 
when he heard that Mrs. Mayne had offered 
to chaperon them. He liked Mrs. Mayne, 
but was shrewd enough not quite to trust her. 
Besides, he did not much care for his daugh- 
ters to appear in public without their mother; 
and although he had, of course, only heard 
an edition revised for family use of Elspeth's 
visit to the Abbey, he did not want Godfrey, 
of whose indolent, useless, though harmless 
habits he disapproved, to come more in 
contact with the two girls than was necessary. 

Elspeth was in a flutter of delight. Since 
the excitement of the evening before, of that 
sweet taste of admiration when she was 
*' dressed up" — ^an incident which had not 
reached the Vicar s ears — of that more danger- 
ous sensation when, in the garden, Godfrey's 
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hands had touched her hair, and she had 
heard, for the first time, a young man's voice 
shaking a little as it addressed her, she had 
been restless, discontented, petulant, fever- 
ishly unable to settle to anything. Her eyes 
turned in the direction of the Abbey, whose 
red gables one could see between the trees 
of the Vicarage garden, a hundred times in 
the course of the morning. 

As for Godfrey, he was naturally ;a prey to 
no such violent excitement ; nevertheless, he, 
too, looked forward with some sort of languid 
interest to another meeting with the girl who 
had fascinated him for an hour the night 
before. So that when the landau, containing 
himself and his step-mother, drove up to the 
Vicarage, and the girls, in ambitious new 
gowns made at home, and bearing too evident 
traces of the influence of a fashion-book, came 
out, radiant with excitement, he decided that 
Elspeth's face was certainly calculated to bear 
even daylight inspection. 

In the tent, appropriated to the show, they 
all kept well together, and inspected the 
flowers in slow, deliberate fashion. Then the 
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band began to play in a large marquee, and 
then it was that Mrs. Mayne committed an 
act which justified the Vicar's objections to 
her chaperonage. 

In the marquee they met some cousins of 
the Thornhills, and Mrs. Mayne encouraged 
Matilda to join their party for a time ; then 
she took a seat to listen to the music, and told 
Godfrey and Elspeth to walk about and look 
at what they liked, and they would find her 
in the same spot on their return. No sooner 
had they availed themselves of this permis- 
sion than Mrs. Mayne, glancing around, saw 
the eyes of that same young woman in black 
gazing at her under cover of some intervening 
foliage. 

Jane Wilding was seated by her cousin, 
Mrs. Caird. Caird, the florist, was one of 
the largest of the exhibitors, and could com- 
mand the entrance of his wife and a friend 
or two to the show. Suddenly, Mrs. Caird 
also espied Mrs. Mayne. 

" Look, Jane," she said, '* yonder is the new 
lady at the Abbey. See! the one in the 
white bonnet and veil. Mr. Mayne met her 
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somewhere abroad and married her off-hand, 
it's said. She was a Mrs. Dixon. But I 
expect you have heard all about it at home." 

" What did you say her name was ?'' re- 
turned Jane Wilding quickly. " Dixon !'' 

" Yes. Mrs. Dixon. Why ? Did you 
ever know her when you were abroad i^" 

" No," carelessly replied Jane. " I never 
knew any Mrs. Dixon." 

She turned the conversation to something- 
else : and the band struck up again. 

When Godfrey and his companion came 
back to the place where they had left Mrs. 
Mayne, she was nowhere to be seen. They 
looked for her in the crowd and out of it. 
Elspeth was anxious ; Godfrey took it coolly. 

" She is sure to come back here soon," said 
he. "Let us sit down and listen to the 



music." 



They sat down, and at first the time passed 
not unpleasantly. But when Mrs. Mayne did 
not return, poor Elspeth began to get nervous 
and uneasy as she saw the people she knew 
look at her, surprised, as she fancied, to see 
her so long with no companion but Godfrey. 
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She was very young and very innocent, un- 
used to the world, and her parents were very 
strict. So she did the most unwise thing she 
could do, by insisting that they should go 
into the grounds and look for Mrs. Mayne. 
Godfrey entered a protest; but the tears 
were evidently so near to her pretty blue 
eyes that he gave way, and they started upon 
what he felt was a wild-goose chase. 

The consequence was that they did not 
meet Mrs. Mayne and Matilda until nearly 
an hour after the time at which they had pro- 
mised to be at home again. 

'* I can't think how it happened, dear child. 
I only went outside for a few minutes with 
Mrs. Mansfield, and then we walked about 
listening to the music. I thought you must 
have joined your cousins, and gave up looking 
for you. Never mind : we will make haste 
home now : you won't be very late after 
all." 

But when, after taking the girls home, Mrs. 
Mayne drove to the Abbey with Godfrey, 
she broke into a grievance against the Vicar's 
wife: 
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" She makes quite an absurd fuss about 
trifles ! You saw what a fever of anxiety 
she was in because they were late. If the 
girls are silly enough to tell her about our 
missing each other, Elspeth will get as severe 
a lecture as if she had done something 
wicked." 

" I hope Elspeth will tell, though," said 
Godfrey drily. " Women should be straight- 
forward. If I had the misfortune to marry a 
girl who was perpetually telling me small 
stories, I really think I should beat her." 

*' She would tell you big ones after that,*' 
said Mrs. Mayne placidly. 

And if he had had any intention of con- 
founding her by this speech, Godfrey must 
have felt that he had signally failed. 

At dinner, Mr. Mayne, who had not cared 
to go to the flower-show, asked them full 
particulars. Mrs. Mayne praised the 
beauty of the girls they had met there ; 
Godfrey disparaged it. They looked both 
beautiful and good, she said. Upon which 
Godfrey made a remark that displeased his 
father. 
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'* Godfrey, remember what you are saying. 
You are talking as if beauty were more im- 
portant than goodness !" 

" Well, is it not so ?" returned he, glancing 
at his step-mother. " But as you are both 
beautiful and good, Mrs. Mayne, the matter 
cannot affect you, whichever way we settle it. 
I suppose you are both privately thinking of 
my choosing one of these young ladies. Of 
course I must put her beauty foremost. If I 
were a poor clerk, or a linendraper's assistant, 
it would be different ; I should then fix my 
well-regulated affections on the plain but 
thrifty eldest daughter of ten, as the most 
important thing would be that my wife should 
be a thrifty housekeeper. As it is, the chief 
point is that she should please me ; I can 
afford to dispense with the moral and useful 
virtues, on condition that she makes it up in 
charm." 

His father took this speech as an unkind 
joke at his step-mother s expense. *' Godfrey 
is only laughing at you," said he. 

" Laughing, am I !" murmured Godfrey, but 
without excitement, as he withdrew. "It will 
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be no laughing matter if Madame ma belle- 
m^re disposes of me against my will." 

He fell to thinking of Elspeth, the simple 
little companion he had taken care of that 
day, with pleasure though without enthusiasm, 
He had enjoyed the bright happiness in 
Elspeth's fair face at first, he had been 
touched by her simple-minded distress later. 
But her naive coquetry had no piquancy, her 
ill-humour evqn less, and her liking for him- 
self was not strong enough to prove by itself 
an attraction. 

Whether Elspeth herself had come off so 
safely is open to question. To judge by the 
tears she shed in her room that night one 
might have thought her peace of mind was 
gone for ever. But whether all this emotion 
was because the day's pleasure was over, and 
to-morrow the dull routine of practising and 
wrangling with one's sisters must be re^ 
newed, or because the Vicar had said that 
the girls must not go out again with the 
Abbey people, it would have been hard to 
decide. 

The story of the day's adventures had now 
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been told ; it angered Mr. Thornhill ; it 
angered his wife and upset her calculations. 
For when she had allowed herself to dream 
the desirable dream of having a daughter 
safely settled as prospective mistress of the 
Abbey, it was Matilda, not Elspeth. Matilda, 
with her energetic temper and sarcastic 
tongue, would be the very wife to rule, the 
Abbey's indolent heir. And now, with that 
blind indifference to the fitness of things and 
their own best interests which young men 
always showed, he appeared to be turning his 
thoughts to Elspeth. 

Mrs. Thornhill, with a mother's marrying 
eye, had observed certain signs in this young 
man's conduct which led her to doubt whether 
he had any serious thoughts yet on the all- 
important subject of religion. 

The Abbey pew and the Vicarage pew 
faced each other close to the chancel in 
Croxham church ; and, against her will, Mrs. 
Thornhill could not help noticing an in- 
difference as to whether his prayer-book was 
right side up or upside down, a tendency to 
kneel with his hands reverently clasped, but 
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with his head laid upon them in such a 
manner that he could scrutinize the vagaries 
of the school-children, with an aspect of 
negligence towards the parson, as if he didn't 
know what was going on and didn't care. 
These defects and a certain irreverent way of 
looking about him as if the communion-rails 
werq no more than park palings, and his 
fellow- worshippers merely people to be stared 
at, a mother could not ignore*; especially 
when things seemed to be going the contrary 
way instead of the straight one. 

But if the young man was not exceptionally 
good, he was not exceptionally wicked. It 
is true that he was given to slouch about with 
his shoulders lifted,- and to read French 
novels, and to smoke a great deal more than 
was proper; but in character and habits he 
was bright and clear as the day. 

Mrs. Thornhill made her way to Elspeth's 
little room that night, intending to question 
her : Godfrey was attractive ; there was no 
doubt of that. She was not very successful ; 
for when she had soothed the girl into drying 
her tears and had felt her way to the question 
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whether she cared about Mr. Godfrey Mayne, 
all that the simple little creature could say in 
answer was : '* I don't know." On the whole, 
Mrs. Thornhill decided that the impression 
made upon the easily-reached heart was not 
yet dangerously strong, and she resolved that 
it should have no chance, if she could prevent 
it, of getting stronger. 

But there was a woman's will more stub- 
born than hers at work against her. 

The next day at luncheon, which Godfrey 
and his step-mother were taking alone, she 
said she had called at the Vicarage, and found 
the girls were under punishment for the affair 
of yesterday. 

" Put upon bread and water ?" remarked 
Godfrey lightly. 

"Mr. Thornhill and his wife are both very 
angry with them." 

" Nonsense !" 

"Well, they are so. With Elspeth 
especially. Both the girls are ordered not to 
— well, I really believe not to speak to you 
again. Of course you will not care a straw 
about that. Poor little Elspeth had cried till 

7—2 
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Jier eyes were red — and it truly was no fault 
of hers." 

" What a shame !" commented Godfrey. 

From one of the windows of the Abbey 
drawing-room there was an uninterrupted 
view, across the wide hay-field, of the en- 
closure attached to the Vicarage garden 
where the girls played lawn-tennis. Sitting 
at her busy pretence of needlework after 
luncheon, Mrs. Mayne saw Godfrey get over 
the low iron railing which divided the Abbey- 
garden from the hay-field, saunter leisurely 
in that direction and join the group of figures 
there. She had risen from her seat and 
watched him from behind the blind, her 
fingers tapping nervously on the window-sill, 
until he disappeared. 

When Godfrey approached the enclosure 
where Matilda, Elspeth, Annette and Arthur 
were playing lawn-tennis, the first impulse of 
at least two of the party had evidently been 
flight. But Matilda preserved a show of 
decency by telling them to go on playing, 
and, with a rather strained smile, went to the 
railing to speak to him. Elspeth slowly 
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followed and shook hands, with an uncomfort- 
able blush. The unabashed Godfrey accepted 
readily the half-invitation Matilda felt bound 
to make, vaulted over the railing, and talked 
to the girls. 

Presently a maid came from the house 
calling to Matilda that her mamma wanted 
her, and Godfrey was left t6te-k-t6te with 
Elspeth. The two young ones, with an in- 
spiration that they would find it more amusing 
to watch Elspeth and Mr. Godfrey from 
behind trees than to stay and share in the 
conversation, ran off at once. 

The talk suddenly flagged. Even if a man 
is not deeply attached to a girl, the feeling 
that, although by no fault of his own, she has 
been in trouble on his account, can scarcely 
fail to rouse a passing interest in his mind* 
And when he can see the traces of that 
trouble in fair cheeks a little paler, blue eyes 
a little heavier, the interest may spring up 
for the moment into something very keen 
indeed. 

** I am afraid you got overtired yesterday. 
You look pale," said he, after a short pause. 
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The colour flushed into her face. She 
hoped he did not guess that she had been 
crying about him. 

" Yes, I was rather tired/' said she, smiling 
nervously, without looking pleased. 

** It was not my fault, you know," he said, 
trying to look into her eyes, which she kept 
down. " I kept wanting you to sit down and 
rest, did I not ? But you would walk 
about " 

** Don't talk about it, please," said she, look- 
ing up at last, her lips quivering. ** You don't 
know how angry papa was because we were 
so late, and — and because we enjoyed our- 
selves so much. He says we go out too 
often, and we must not think so much about 
enjoying ourselves, and that we are never to 
go out without mamma again." 

" But he doesn't mean that. Next month 
we are going to see a polo match at Keighley, 
and he will let you go to it with us." 

**Oh no, I am sure he will not: you don't 
know what he said. He will never let us go 
out with Mrs. Mayne again: he said so. He 
said that you and she " 
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" Well, what did he say about her and me ?" 

<^ I mean " 

"Well ? Something unkind, I suppose." 

** Not exactly unkind, but '' 

*' And did you say it too ?" 

" Oh no/' 

" But you said something else that was 
unkind about me ?" 

'^ No, no, no ; indeed I didn't !" 

" Nothing unkind at all ? You did not say, 
for instance, that I was a bore, and that you 
were thankful never to have to listen any 
more to my dull and tedious talk ?" 

Elspeth looked full at him, her eyes and 
mouth round with astonishment. A tinge of 
pink colour had come back to her cheeks ; 
under her garden-hat her face looked lovely. 

" Oh no, I never thought of such a thing ! 
Who has been telling you such stories ?'* 

"It does not matter, if you are quite sure 
they are stories." 

" Yes, they are indeed. How can you 
think I should be so ungrateful, when you 
were so kind, and I enjoyed myself so 
much !" 
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*' Did you enjoy yourself, then ?" 

** Oh yes, until I got frightened. More 
than I ever enjoyed myself in my life, I 
think." 

" I am very glad of that. I — I enjoyed 
myself too," in a lower voice. 

** But you always can when you like. Your 
amusements don't depend, as mine do, on 
whether papa can find a sermon and a text to 
fit each other, as Matilda says. Your plea- 
sure depends on yourself." She was twisting 
her foot about in the grass impatiently. The 
little show of petulance became her. 

Godfrey laid his hand on the railing, close 
to hers. He wanted the pretty blue eyes to 
look up and meet his again. 

" No, it doesn't. My pleasure depends 



on " 



" On what T She did look up, bright-eyed, 
innocent, wholly happy again, charmed and 
fluttered by the turn the talk had taken. 

" On — on you." 

His hand had closed on hers and he had 
kissed her, just as Mrs. Thornhill came up to 
them from the house. She looked aghast for 
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a moment, then her face cleared as she 
glanced at happy blushing Elspeth, and she 
gave Godfrey her hand cordially. 

" Mr. Godfrey, this has made me very 
happy." 

" I was coming in presently to — to see the 
Vicar." 

What did a lie more or less matter now ? 
He was in for it, and the less he said about 
the unforeseen nature of the blow which had 
fallen on him the better. For he repented 
the act as soon as he had committed it. 

" She and my step-mother have been too 
many for me," thought poor Godfrey. '* Any- 
way, Elspeth is not to blame, and she shan't 
suffer. I must do the suffering." 

The interview with Mr. Thornhill was 
satisfactory. He said they were both very 
young, and matrimony was not a thing to be 
rushed into. This sentiment had the ardent 
wooers cordial approbation. The Vicar 
added that he did not expect every man to 
be as deliberate as himself, seeing that he was 
nearly forty before he took the plunge ; and 
although Godfrey felt that he could have 
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borne a similar delay as a Christian should, 
he made a becoming display of impatience at 
the idea. 

He then left the Vicars presence, and 
after tea in the drawing-room with the ladies 
of the family, enjoyed a duly authorized 
t^te-a-t^te with Elspeth under the trees in 
the garden, which not even the numbing 
effect of the parental sanction could deprive 
entirely of its charm. They had a pictur- 
esque parting, and Godfrey kissed her pretty 
and blushing face with momentary fervour. 

Mrs. Mayne was alone in the drawing- 
room. 

'' Where have you been, Godfrey ?" she 
asked. "Your father has been wanting 
you." 

'* I have been to the Vicarage." 

" The Vicarage ! After what I told you ! 
I wonder you had the courage. Did you 
see the Vicar ?'* 

" Yes, I saw the Vicar." 

" And what did he say T 

" He said : * Bless you, my children T " 

" Godfrey ! what do you mean ?" 
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" That I am going to have him for a new 
papa, and Mrs. Thornhill for a new mamma. 
And I think " — looking at her steadfastly — 
•* that you can guess who has been the happy 
instrument in bringing about all this/* 

" You are going to marry Elspeth ? — 
Matilda? Which is it ?" 

**Well, I think you may guess that also. 
Is my father in the library ? I will go to 
him.'' 

No sooner had he left the room than Mrs. 
Mayne hastened upstairs to her own. There, 
with a smiling face, she wrote out a short 
telegram to be despatched to Dinan. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE THUNDER-STORM. 

?R. MAYNE was delighted to hear 
of the engagement to Elspeth. 
It was not, perhaps, quite the 
best match his son could have made ; but 
the Thoriihills were of very good family, 
and Godfrey could afford to dispense with 
fortune in his wife ; and Elspeth herself 
was a charmingly pretty and innocent little 
girl ; and Mrs. Mayne had contrived to so 
greatly imbue him with the idea that Godfrey 
ought to marry somebody that he could but 
be pleased. 

" But I know you brought it about, Laura," 
said he admiringly. " You must confess 
that. And now where are we to look for 
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a husband for Mary ?" added he, ingenuously 
letting out the open secret that he had had 
designs on her for his son. 

" You will waste your time in trying," 
replied his wife gently. " Mary does not 
care for admiration or attention ; and I really 
believe she means, what all girls are fond 
of saying, that she will never marry. She 
likes to talk to men who are grave and old 
and serious, and I think she considers men 
of her own age rather frivolous and unin- 
teresting." 

" I ought to have had an answer from 
her before this," said Mr. Mayne. '' I got 
a curious letter from the clergyman this 
morning, you know, saying that Miss 
Dixon's plans were still undecided. But 
that is nonsense ; if I don*t hear in a day 
or two from her to say she is coming, I shall 
go and fetch her myself." 

" Mary will be sure to write in a day or 
two," said Mrs. Mayne. 

And she proved a true prophet. Two or 
three days afterwards Mr. Mayne did receive 
a letter from his step-daughter, thanking him 
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for the kindness of his offer, and saying that, 
in obedience to his wishes, she would start 
for England as soon as she possibly could, 
but she had some trifling matters to arrange 
first. 

Godfrey found that being engaged suited 
him very well ; it gave him all the light 
occupation he wanted : a new place to be 
idle in, an object for a stroll of just the right 
length, and a pretty girl to talk to. Happily 
Elspeth was too inexperienced and too 
unexacting to demand much ardour from 
her lover. 

Matilda, indeed, tried to sting her sister 
into a show of jealousy and an outburst of 
spirit : but then, Matilda was jealous, 
Elspeth thought. 

'* You should make him do something to 
show he is in love with you," said the elder 
sister, who had come to brush her hair in 
Elspeth's room one night, in order to stir 
her up to a little coquetry. "He treats 
you as if he were a sultan who had thrown 
the handkerchief to some poor little slave. 
You should get him to walk to Cheston in 
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the hot sun to do some errand for you, or 
you should forbid him to smoke when he is 
in the garden with you." 

" What nonsense, Matilda ! As if you, 
who have never been engaged at all, could 
know better how to treat him than I do ! 
If I were to ask him to go to Cheston he 
certainly would not go until the sun had 
gone down ; he would say it was ridiculous 
to ask him. And if I were to tell him not to 
smoke out of doors, he would stay at home 
and smoke there." 

" Well, if I were you I should let him." 

** And lose him altogether ! You talk as 
if we two girls were great beauties, Matilda ; 
or very rich. Now that I have got one 
lover, I shall not be so silly as to try to send 
him away." 

" What will you do if he goes away of his 
own accord ?" 

" He won't go, if I let him do what he 
likes." 

" Oh, won't he ! You have not any know- 
ledge of the world." 

" No, of course I haven't. Nor have you." 
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" I know that a man gets tired of a girl 
if she is the same to him always. She should 
try him a little now and then." 

" I dare say ! Well, I was cross yesterday, 
when he spilt the coffee down my dress, and 
then he talked to you and wouldn't speak to 
me, and I made up my mind not to be 
petulant again. If Godfrey had wanted 
somebody to say cross things, he would 
have chosen you ; but he didn't, you see." 

''Well, don't let us quarrel, Elspeth. I did 
not want to tease you, really." 

A few days later came the day fixed on for 
the annual school-treat. The Vicar's daugh- 
ters pretended to consider it a great bore, 
although in truth they enjoyed the little 
excitement as much as the youngest of the 
school-children. 

There were long tables and forms from the 
school-house placed under the trees in the 
field, between the Abbey and the Vicarage, 
from which the hay had just been carted 
away. Here the children assembled to enjoy 
the delicious amusement of running races for 
halfpence on a sultry July day ; and when 
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they had had enough of that invigorating 
exercise, the real business of the entertain- 
ment began : tea. Trays full of currant-bread 
were brought forth, buns, piles of bread and 
butter ; self-sacrificing ladies presided at the 
tea-trays. This part of the day's work, being 
by far the most interesting to the untutored 
minds of the children, was dragged out over 
an amazingly long period, considering the 
rapid rate at which both tea and buns and 
currant-bread disappeared. That over, the 
teachers and grown-up people sat down to eat 
and drink in a more civilized manner at the 
tables, and the children were again chivied 
into undesired activity by the well-meaning 
organizers of races and games. 

Elspeth was one of the feeblest of the 
organizers, therefore one of the most popular. 
Godfrey contented himself with supplying the 
halfpence. 

" This tiresome little boy won't run !" ex- 
claimed she piteously, giving a fat child of 
about seven a gentle push to incite him to 
healthful exercise. " Tve started him in half 
a dozen races, but he always comes back after 
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a few steps. What is your name ? Why don't 
you run, little boy ?" 

" Perhaps he can't," suggested Godfrey, as 
they both stooped to examine this remarkable 
child. ** I don't think I could if I had eaten 
as much as he has. Can't you think of some 
amusement for them more— more intellectual, 
and less — less muscular, until they have a 
little got over the effects of the light refresh- 
ment ?'' 

*'Oh, how silly you are, Godfrey!" exclaimed 
Elspeth, laughing at his real or pretended 
ignorance. " There isn t anything they can: 
do but run. Intellectual aimusement ! Why, 
don't you know that in the schools they are 
obliged to teach them just like parrots ? We 
always do this at the treats. When they are 
tired of running, we make them eat ; and 
when they are tired of eating — that is, when 
there isn't any more left — we make them run 
again. That is the only way to amuse school- 
children. Is that thunder ?" she asked sud- 
denly, with a start. 

** Yes, it is," answered Godfrey. '' I thought 
we should have a storm, and here it comes." 
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The gathering clouds grew darker rapidly. 
Faint lightning-flashes were followed by dis- 
tant peals of thunder, and the first few drops 
of rain fell. The storm was upon them, 
almost without warning. Some of the chil- 
dren were being led towards the school-house, 
which was some distance off. The rest were 
huddled together under the thick branches of 
the elms, and among them stood Elspeth, 
with Godfrey by her side. 

*' Elspeth, Elspeth ! you must come home !'* 
called her mother, espying the reluctant girl. 
" You will get wet through. Come at once. 
Make haste !" 

" I will come round to the Vicarage this 
evening if I don't find you about here," said 
Godfrey. 

She ran off. The Thornhill party had not 
got home before the rain came down in a 
blinding sheet of water. Godfrey was still 
standing idly with his back against the tree, 
when a bright glare of lightning, followed 
quickly by a loud thunder-crash, startled the 
poor children round him and made the little 
girls scream. This tree was at a very short 
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distance from the Abbey. Godfrey looked 
at the little ones. 

" Here, children 1 follow me to the Abbey : 
quick, or you'll be drenched/' said he. 

And snatching up a small howling thing of 
three or four, who thought he was the thun- 
der and thumped him for his trouble, he made 
for the house through the pouring rain. 

He burst open the front door, hustled the 
children in, and set down his small burden 
with a remonstrance for her ingratitude. 
Then he shouted for Hawkins ; but that 
gentleman, being timid, always locked him- 
self up in the cellar during the storm, and 
therefore did not appear. The maids had 
shut themselves in the servants' hall, and 
were busy with the cook, who was in hys- 
terics. 

Godfrey looked at his flock, wondering 
what he should do with them. There were 
eight or ten of them, boys and girls. Then 
he led the way to the breakfast-room, opened 
the door, and told them to go in. They 
obeyed, but they had scarcely got inside 
when, just as he was going to shut the door 
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upon them, there came another vivid flash of 
lightning, and the children, howling and 
screaming with all their might, rushed out 
and surrounded him, and clung to him in in- 
articulate terror. He wished he had not been 
so impulsively benevolent. 

" What the deuce is the matter with the 
little idiots ?" he muttered. " Go back again, 
you silly children ; there is nothing to be 
afraid of." 

" There's a witch in there !" they screamed, 
sobbing in terrified alarm. " She is all in 
white. Oh, sir, save us from her ! It is a 
white witch !" 

Godfrey, somewhat puzzled at this, opened 
the door and went in himself. As he entered, 
a double flash lit up the room ; and standing 
before him in the blue and blinding glare 
was a slight figure with a ghastly face and 
large, weird dark eyes, dressed all in white. 

With the sick, faint feeling that a shock of 
surprise in the midst of excitement sometimes 
gives, Godfrey turned back suddenly, without 
knowing what he did. He hardly knew what 
it was he saw. She looked as much like a 
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ghostly witch as anything. But some soft 
gentle words from her arrested him. 

" I beg your pardon. I am Mary Dixon." 
He held out his hand with some confused 
apology. Her touch gave him another shock ; 
it was quite cold on his hot fingers. She 
seemed frightened herself. Godfrey rang the 
bell, consigned the terrified children to a ser- 
vant, and stayed talking with Miss Dixon 
about her journey, her arrival and the storm, 
until his step-mother re-entered the room. 
He had had time to notice that the white 
dress, which had made the slight, pale, deli- 
cate stranger look so ghastly in the blue 
lightning-glare, was only a dressing-gown of 
Mrs. Mayne's, put on because her daughter's 
travelling-dress had got wet. He was utterly 
ashamed of the fright, her first appearance had 
given him, but when he got to his room to 
dress for dinner he found that his hands were 
unsteady, that his face was still white. 

** Confound the girl !" said he. *' She has 
made a fool of me. Seems rather bad luck, 
though, for her arrival here to have been in- 
augurated by this awful thunder-storm !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

TURING the first week of Miss 
Dixon's stay at the Abbey, Godfrey 
did not find her improve on ac- 
quaintance. She was distant with him, un- 
sociable, in manner almost repellent. Pur- 
posely so, he thought. At the week's end, 
something happened which turned the balance 
of his mind entirely against her. 

She occupied the chamber which, in the 
old days when there were children about the 
Abbey, had been given to the governess. 
Godfrey thought a more appropriate room 
for the grave, well-informed, silent young 
lady could not have been found ; but he soon 
changed his opinion. This room opened by 
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one door into the corridor, but by another 
into the old schoolroom ; which Godfrey used 
as his smoking-room. Mr. Mayne, findings 
that his step-daughterliked solitude, as became 
a person of her studious habits, suggested 
that the schoolroom should be given up to 
her as a sitting-room. His wife rather osten- 
sibly pointed out that Godfrey used it ; but 
Mr. Mayne said Godfrey could have the old 
refectory downstairs to smoke in. And so 
it was decided. This would remove Godfrey 
altogether from that part of the upper floor ; 
he would now have no special business there, 
his own chamber being at the very opposite* 
end of the long corridor. But, despite Mrs. 
Mayne's ostensible protest, Godfrey had a 
suspicion that it was she who had suggested 
it to his father — and he did not like it. 

** Smoke in the refectory 1" he grumbled 
mentally. " He should not smoke in the re- 
fectory ; a large, bare, desolate, draughty 
place where any sort of comfort was impos- 
sible. The schoolroom was just the place 
that suited him ; it was small, cosy and cheer- 
ful ; it had been his den for years ; and he 
could watch from its window what was going 
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on in the Wildings' farmyard. And now he 
must give it up, without any sort of acknow- 
ledgment, to a person he didn't like ; in 
fact, to a person he disliked ; a prim, dull, 
cold, uninteresting girl who did her best 
to make him forget that she had even the 
merit of being young ! Even her own mother, 
warm-hearted, affectionate as she was, did 
not seem to care very much about her. And 
who was to know when her visit would end ?" 
Godfrey began to feel that Miss Dixon 
weighed upon his spirits. 

•' She can't even play !*' thought he, as a 
final grievance. Though he grumbled at the 
playing of every girl he knew, and was always 
first in the common outcry against the piano 
as an instrument of torture, yet he was so 
fond of music that a woman who made no 
pretence to this ordinary accomplishment had 
hardly, he considered, a claim to any of the 
privileges of her sex. One of those privileges, 
his own society and conversation, he therefore 
considered himself entitled to withhold, as far 
as bare civility allowed — perhaps even farther 
— from Miss Dixon. 

On Miss Dixon's part, as Godfrey took no 
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pains to amuse or conciliate her, but rather 
returned her coldness with interest, she set 
him down as a dull, ill-tempered young man» 
who knew nothing of good manners and ought 
to be taught them. 

But the prejudice against her was not con- 
fined to Godfrey. The story of the fright 
her appearance had given to the school-chil- 
dren, with many distortions and exaggerations, 
had spread like wild-fire. The name they 
had given to the young lady in their terror 
clung to her, and raised a barrier against her 
in the ignorant and superstitious minds of the 
village people. This grew stronger when it 
became known that fever had broken out In 
a low-lying district of the parish on the very- 
day of her arrival. The feeling was so strong 
that her assistance both in the Sunday rschool 
and in the district-visiting had to be declined 
upon whatever excuses came first. Mr. 
Thornhill, remonstrate with his silly flock as 
he would, could make no impression ; the 
villagers would not have the young lady at 
the Abbey — the White Witch — to visit their 
cottages or teach their children. 
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Whether Miss Dixon guessed at the exist- 
ence of this unreasonable dislike of her, it 
was impossible to tell. The occupations of 
active benevolence being denied to her, she 
gave herself up to such pleasures as belong to 
solitude. She read a good deal, delighting 
Mr. Mayne by the pleasure she took in the 
long-neglected volumes in his library, a sacred 
place which Godfrey had always taken pains 
to keep out of. She took long walks by her- 
self, returning with her hands full of bits of 
moss, stones and twigs overgrown with lichen, 
flowering grasses, and a hundred other trea- 
sures of the woods and lanes. 

The girl had indeed sore need of such 
pleasures as did not depend on human caprice, 
for old Mr. Mayne remained her only friend. 
The reasons why she did not become a 
favourite with her equals in Croxham and the 
neighbourhood were more difficult to discover : 
it may have lain in her reserve. Had her face 
but possessed a little healthy bloom, it would 
have been most lovely, but the death-like 
paleness was always there. Her eyes were 
large and brown and luminous, and the very 
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long and dark lashes that shaded them made 
them look black, especially by candle-light. 
Her voice was low and sweet. 

She presented a contrast to Mrs. Mayne. 
The people who had so quickly warmed to 
her, fair, plump and smiling, had been ready 
to welcome heartily a younger and fairer 
bearer of the same attractions ; but this slight, 
wan daughter with grave face and quiet, 
repressed manners disappointed them, and 
she had to pay the penalty. 

There was a difference of opinion, too, 
between the ladies and the gentlemen about 
her, for which she had to suffer. The latter 
declared her to be beautiful. Two other 
charms which she undoubtedly possessed 
were rare among the girls of that part of the 
world : she had a most graceful walk, and she 
dressed well. When Miss Dixon first arrived 
she was without her luggage, which had been 
lost on the journey ; for a fortnight she was 
dependent upon her travelling-dress and her 
mother's wardrobe. But when her lost 
trunks appeared on a certain Saturday, and 
she came down the following morning 
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dressed for church in white cashmere, artisti- 
cally embroidered with wild roses and ivy, 
Mr. Mayne was electrified. Even Godfrey's 
admiration was taken by storm. 

But her dress did not please the ladies at 
church. One and all discovered that she 
was over-dressed, that such a costume might 
be all very well in Bond Street, but in the 
country it was absurd. She looked like an 
actress, said one lady, whose daughters all 
wore light dresses and black cloth jackets, 
muslin ties, and white straw hats trimmed 
with black velvet. Elspeth's litany was a 
long wail for deliverance from rivals in 
Parisian toilettes, and to her the sermon was 
on the same heading. It seemed to her 
excited fancy that Godfrey's attention did not 
wander from his own pew so much as usual, 
and he certainly was maddeningly careful in 
coming out that his companion's pretty gown 
should not get caught in the door. He 
joined his fianch at the church-door, as in 
duty bound. 

** Do you like that dress ?" asked Elspeth 
of him in the churchyard. 
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" That white one ?" asked Godfrey, with 
proper indifference. "Yes, I think it very- 
pretty. Don't you ?" 

" I think it would be pretty at a garden-, 
party. It is too much for every day." 

** I don*t think a woman's dress can be too 
pretty for every day," said Godfrey, with more 
warmth than he had meant to put into his 
tone. It was a subject which interested him. 
"As long as it is not inappropriate to her 
occupations, her dress cannot be too beauti- 
ful." 

" Then you must like Miss Dixon more 
than me," broke out Elspeth unreasonably. 

" My dear Elspeth, that has nothing to do 
with it." 

** Well, you must admire her dresses more 
than mine," amended she querulously. 

That was unquestionable, but he saw that 
it would not do to admit it. He instantly 
professed to admire her frocks, made by the 
Swiss maid from patterns in the fashion 
journal, and covered with curious vagaries in 
ill-matched trimming, contrasting with the 
costly simplicity of that other one. He went 
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back to luncheon with a new interest ; he was 
less churlish than he had been since her 
arrival. He begged her to take strawberries; 
he offered to get her a book that was men- 
tioned, which she said she should like to read. 
Miss Dixon did not care for strawberries ; 
she had too much on her hands to begin a 
new book just yet. Godfrey did not allow 
the possibility of her wishing to snub him, 
even with such advantages as her charming 
appearance gave her. He admitted that in 
that get-up she looked charming, wondered 
he had not noticed before how delicate her 
features were, and knew that a little colour 
in her cheeks would make her lovely. 

After luncheon he had followed the ladies 
into the drawing-room. It was the first time 
since Miss Dixon's arrival that he had done 
so. As he threw himself into a chair and 
picked up a book without the least intention 
of reading it, and with a side glance at Mary 
to see what she was going to do, he caught a 
look on his step-mother's face which arrested 
his attention, though he did not let her see it. 

He had seen Mrs. Mayne's blue eyes, 
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usually so placid, travel stealthily from her 
daughter to him wide with an anxiety he 
could not understand. 

What on earth was she afraid of? After 
turning this question over in his mind, with 
his eyes on his book, he could only come to 
the one conclusion, that she feared, with a 
mother's natural partiality, that her daugh- 
ter s attractions, to which he had been so 
blind until to-day, might disturb the course 
of his affection for little Elspeth. If this 
were so, her disinterestedness did his step- 
mother great credit. For would it not have 
been to the interest of herself and her 
daughter to secure himself as a son-in-law, 
and have no further care for the girl's future 
any more than for her own ? Godfrey Mayne 
presented advantages. It was not every 
young man who was heir to such a place as 
Croxham Abbey. There was something in 
all this that he could not penetrate. 

" It is very hot in this room," he observed. 
*Mf you will trust to me. Miss Dixon, I will 
undertake to find you a seat where you shall 
even have a breeze." 
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"If you can manufacture that, I will go 
with pleasure," said she. 

Godfrey noted, he thought, dismay on the 
mother's face as they both left her presence. 
The refectory was a large, high room at 
the back of the house, furnished meagrely 
with odds and ends that were not wanted 
anywhere else, carpeted with matting, and 
having a mouldy, unused smell. However, 
it was cool enough. Godfrey drew an 
American chair to one of the windows, 
which he threw open. A trailing branch of 
Virginia creeper, which had been crushed 
against the panes, fell inside on to the 
window-sill. 

** Now, if you sit there. Miss Dixon, you 
can enjoy the breeze and the ants at the same 
time." 

" What a lovely room ! Doesn't any- 
body use it T asked she, as she placed 
herself in the long low chair in an easy 
attitude that Godfrey admired. 

•* It is scarcely ever used," he answered, 
not choosing to say that he now came to it 
sometimes in consequence of being turned 
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out of the other. " It used to be our play- 
room/' 

Miss Dixon went on : 

" Itis difficult to find anything to say about 
the Abbey but * How nice !* * How lovely !' 
I think you must be tired of hearing it 
admired." 

** I should have thought you must have 
seen too many beautiful places, too many 
chateaux in France, and places in Rome 
and Venice, to think much of this old home- 
stead.'* 

A shadow crossed her face, so quickly that 
he could not describe it ; and when she 
answered, the momentary vivacity with 
which she had last spoken had gone out of 
her voice. 

" I have seen a great many beautiful places, 
as you say. But just as they have charms 
of their own, so has an English country-house 
qualities which none of the foreign palaces 
possess." 

" By Jove, it has !" assented Godfrey, with 
sudden heartiness. ** I beg your pardon. 
Miss Dixon. I hope you will forgive my 
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warmth, but, there, I can so entirely agree 
with you. If you want to wean yourself 
from the world by learning to hate your 
very existence, if you want to meditate a 
battle or a murder, if you want to go 
melancholy mad on a windy night or suspend 
yourself from a silken rope on a wet Sunday 
— there is no place like an English country- 
house. And in all the advantages I have 
described, the Abbey, I pledge you my word, 
yields to none." 

Mary Dixon laughed, showing her pretty 
teeth. 

'* Then why do you stay here ?" 

" Upon my word I hardly know why I do. 
Want of energy to go elsewhere." 

It seemed to Godfrey that another shadow, 
of a different kind, appeared for an in- 
stant on the pale face as he said these 
words ; almost, this time, as if the large 
brown eyes had dared for a second to flash 
forth an expression of contempt. Surely he 
must have been mistaken. This little, white, 
timid girl would never dare to take such a 
liberty with him. He continued : 
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** I expect you will soon find the charms 
of Croxham pall. No woman can exist 
here." 

" But surely I have seen some women 
about ?' said she, smiling. 

" Oh, you don't count them, surely ?" re- 
joined he, with a quiver about the corners 
of his mouth as he saw that she understood 
him. **They, whom you saw to-day, can 
manage to drag on a poor existence here, 
because they don't know of any of those 
things which make a woman's life worth 
having. Look at their dress, for instance. 
Did you see one wearer to-day with even 
elementary notions on the subject ? They 
don't understand what dress means, or the 
enormous difference it makes not only to the 
wearers but to the beholders." 

"Yes," said Miss Dixon gently, but with 
a gleam in her soft dark eyes as they steadily 
met his. '* Not only can a well-chosen gown 
change a girl from an insignificant thing, not 
worth the trouble of looking at, into a rational 
creature ; but it can also change a boor into 
a gentleman." 
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And as the tea-bell rang at that moment, 
she sprang up with more energy, but not 
with less grace, than he had yet seen in her> 
and was at the door before he had time to 
open It for her. 

Surely she must know, thought Godfrey — 
as he followed her without sign of stooping, 
so much was his dignity hurt — that she had 
offended him by that speech ! As he walked 
after the little white figure, with its erect 
dark head and a certain haughtiness of 
carriage which he had not noticed before, 
along the hall towards the drawing-room, it 
seemed to him that not only did she know 
she had offended him, but that she absolutely 
had the effrontery not to care. 

Well, she would soon find out the extent 
of the mistake she had made; she would 
discover what madness it was, in one of those 
English country-houses shewas so enthusiastic 
about, to offend the only man about the place 
on whom she could depend for escort and 
companionship. A boor, was he 'i Then a 
boor he would remain as far as she was con- 
cerned. 
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So, having during tea done his best to 
mark his displeasure by devoting himself 
exclusively to Mrs. Mayne, he left the room 
without another look at the white cashmere : 
and when dinner-time came, he still main- 
tained towards the young lady the frigidity 
which, as he had not at the time the wit 
to see, was much more flattering than in- 
difference. 

He felt, in spite of himself, rather interested 
to know whether her pretty toilette that day 
had been a happy accident, such as a chance 
visit to Paris might even bring about in the 
costume of one of the ladies of the neighbour- 
hood whom he so much despised. 

The first glance at her next morning", 
when he came down as usual when breakfast 
was nearly over, satisfied him on that point. 
The grey linen trimmed with coarse lace, 
and relieved at the throat by one tiny sprig 
of scarlet geranium, was as perfect in its way 
as the white cashmere of the day before. It 
was difficult to be indifferent to the wearer 
of such a gown, Godfrey felt ; but principle 
must be maintained : at any rate, the first 
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advances towards reconciliation must come 
from the offender. 

But the offender gave no sign. For two 
days they scarcely spoke to each other ; and 
although Godfrey even went out of his way 
to give her opportunities of saying a few 
words of gracious commonplace in a con- 
ciliatory manner — for he had relented so far 
as to be ready to accept this as amends — she 
let them slip in a way which admitted but of 
one explanation : she did not want to make 
amends. 

And then it was that Godfrey began to put 
to himself this question : What was the 
meaning of the strange inconsistency between 
Miss Dixon's ease of movement and Miss 
Dixon's stiffness of manner? How was it 
that a woman whose every motion was full of 
the freedom grafted by culture on natural 
grace, a woman who had mastered the 
difficult art of dressing perfectly, who, 
although she spoke little, spoke like one 
familiar with society as well as with books — 
should yet, in the not very alarming presence 
of her mother and of two harmless country 
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gentlemen, appear reserved, timid, reticent 
and depressed, with a timidity and reserve 
usually associated only with the shy, half- 
fledged school-girl ? 

Was it the very dulness and loneliness of 
the Abbey which frightened her into low 
spirits ? And why was she so fond of soli- 
tude ? Was it caused by the prejudice 
against her which still reigned strongly in the 
village, the unpleasant nickname of "White 
Witch " that had been given her ? Did she 
even know it ? 

When Godfrey put some of these questions 
to his step-mother — with an air of languid in- 
difference as to the answer she would make, 
which re-assured her as to the slightness of 
the interest he took in the subject — she 
laughed rather nervously, said that Mary had 
always been shy, that she had never cared 
much for society, and that she was quite 
happy. And she finished by saying that all 
that the girl cared for in the world was 
books. 

But even without glancing at those plump 
white hands whose nervous twitching in 
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moments of anxiety or perplexity he began 
to understand so well, Godfrey knew that all 
these statements were false. Miss Dixon 
was not "shy;" there was not a trace of 
awkwardness or self-consciousness in the 
habitual timidity which she had suddenly 
broken through to tell him his conduct was 
boorish. If she did not care for society, she 
had too much of the repose which it gives, 
under all her reserve, not to have been a good 
deal in it. Mary Dixon was not happy, 
whatever her mother might think, or pretend 
to think : and, finally, if she had in truth 
cared for nothing but books, she would not 
have dressed so well. 

The little mystery that hung about her, 
which caused his step-mother to tell so many 
small falsehoods, which had previously led 
her to try so hard to prevent her daughter's 
coming, irritated him, Godfrey, to such an 
extent that he began to feel life was not 
worth having until he had found it out. That 
it was not anything very serious he felt sure. 
Dear, simple-minded, placid Mrs. Mayne was 
so clumsy a conspirator, with her bungling 
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over the letter-bag, her tell-tale nervousness 
and her transparent stories, that Godfrey con- 
cluded she could not have anything very 
dreadful to hide. His interest was soon 
quickened by the fact that a few weeks of 
country air and country walks had so good 
an effect upon the young lady's looks, that he 
began to feel his neglect of her was not only 
discourteous, but wrong. 

Now that the bloom of health had returned 
to her cheeks, she was very beautiful. It 
took effect upon the golden youth of the 
neighbourhood ; and Godfrey, engaged man 
though he was, was enraged at having missed 
the opportunity of securing the intimacy of a 
brother with her, as he felt that he might 
have done, had she not so grossly tricked him 
at the outset into thinking her insipid and 
uninteresting. Now it was too late; though 
her reserve and timidity remained, she showed 
through it all a marked intention of keeping 
him in that background place which he had 
at first chosen to fill. 

The conviction began to grow in force 
upon him that there must be something 
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wrong about her ; and, his attention being 
now fully alive, he discovered something in 
the relations between mother and daughter 
to puzzle him afresh. It was this : although 
it was clear that Miss Dixon's health and 
spirits had rapidly improved, and also that 
the meeting with strangers, either callers at 
the Abbey or people she visited with her 
mother, seemed to make her brighter instead 
of overwhelming her with shyness, as Mrs. 
Mayne asserted, yet the latter seemed anxious 
for her to keep to the secluded solitary life 
she had led on her first arrival, and insisted 
that if she went out much, her health would 
soon give way altogether. 

" But, my dear Laura," said Mr. Mayne 
one day, when his wife objected to her 
daughter being included in a party they were 
making up to go to see a polo match, " it 
would not be more fatiguing than the little 
dance she went to the other night, and she 
has been looking better ever since. I believe 
she is a vain little peacock, after all, and likes 
being considered the prettiest girl in the room 
and to know that they all want to dance with 
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her. I am sure she would like to go. Why, 
her eyes glistened at the thought ! Wouldn't 
you like it, Mary ?" 

She gave a glance at her mother, and said 
she was afraid she must give it up. The 
long day in the hot sun might be too much 
for her. 

On the afternoon of the match, however, 
when the waggonette had come round, and 
Mary was peeping out of the library with a 
book in her hand, but with a wistful look on 
her face, Mr. Mayne, who was waiting for his 
wife at the foot of the stairs, beckoned to her 
stealthily, and gently pushed her in the 
direction of the staircase. 

'* There, my dear, run upstairs and put 
your hat on as fast as you can. You are 
longing to go, and go you shall." 

" But mamma — you know we decided I had 
better not go !" 

"Never mind; I say you are to go. It 
won't do you any harm ; it's all nonsense ; 
you're not made of gingerbread. Now go at 
once, there's a good girl, or I shall be very 
much hurt and offended." 
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" But the waggonette will be over- 
crowded !" 

Mr. Mayne stamped his foot. He hated 
opposition, and was getting impatient. She 
looked at his kind old face once more and 
decided. In an instant she had flown up- 
stairs, and before her mother had reached 
the hall-door the blushing, guilty girl was by 
her side, glad to hide her confusion by draw- 
ing on her gloves, while Mr. Mayne exult- 
ingly told his wife of his change of plan. 
She said very little, as usual, but was 
evidently much annoyed. They were going 
to take the three eldest Thornhill girls, and 
with the extra person the waggonette would 
be inconveniently crowded. Godfrey was 
vexed too ; he hardly knew why. For one 
thing, Mary Dixon^s hurried toilet would 
completely cut out Elspeth^s. 

Mr. Mayne, on the seat in front, beside 
Barth, the coachman, was cloudlessly happy 
at his ill-advised success, and turned round 
to rally them on being so silent a party. 
His victim, Mary, felt very uncomfortable, 
and when they arrived at the ground 
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gently scolded her step-father on the first 
opportunity. 

" My coming has spoilt everything and 
made them all cross," whispered she piteously. 

" Never mind, my dear. Not at all. It 
is all right." 

In a few minutes Mr. Mayne, who had 
been going about, returned to Mary and said 
Mrs. Underwood wanted to see her. A 
sudden new light of anxiety flashed in Mrs. 
Mayne's eyes at the name, but she had not 
time to make any objection : they were 
already away. 

Mrs. Underwood, of Croxham Grange, 
was the still handsome wife of the jolliest 
old officer who ever thought the crowning 
glory of a soldier^s life was the mess-table. 
He and she had both taken a fancy to little 
Miss Dixon, and the only one of their chil- 
dren who remained at home, Ernest, a young 
fellow close upon twenty-one, had dutifully 
followed suit. He had come to the ground 
in his dogcart. When he caught sight of 
his favourite partner of a few nights ago sit- 
ting in the carriage with his mother, he 
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jumped down before the groom could catch 
the reins, and rushed up to it. 

" Miss Dixon, Tm so glad to see you ! I 
thought you did not care for polo, and were 
not coming/' 

" I — Mr. Mayne would have me come." 

"Why, young girls ought not to want 
much insistance to enjoy themselves," said 
Colonel Underwood. " And you don't look 
as if you did. Miss Dixon. We have all 
heard a great deal of your studious habits, 
but it is my belief you are a fraud, and only 
study when you can't get anything better 
to do." 

The colour rushed into her cheeks at this, 
and Mrs. Underwood told him not to tease 
her. All the officers of the regiment stationed 
at Cheston knew the. Underwoods, who were 
very popular ; and they came crowding round 
the carriage. When Godfrey made his way 
to it, he found Miss Dixon looking her best 
and brightest, chattering away with a gaiety 
she never showed at the Abbey, or, as it 
suddenly occurred to him, in her mother's 
presence: She seemed quite to ignore him ; 
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and he went back to the waggonette and his 
duty, feeling vaguely dissatisfied with himself 
and everybody else. 

Late in the afternoon he was sent to tell 
her that they were ready to return home. 

"Thank you, Mr. Godfrey," said she, " but 
the waggonette was so dreadfully crowded in 
coming, owing to my unfortunate presence — 
you know you said so yourself — that I think 
I shall accept the very kind offer I have just 
had from " 

" You will not be cramped up this time," 
he interrupted. " My father goes back in- 
side, Barth will be sent home, and you shall 
sit in front with me." Godfrey spoke coldly: 
he was pulling his moustache and looking 
disagreeable enough to make the prospect of 
a tete-a-tete with him anything but inviting. 
"If you fancied you heard me regret your 
coming, you misunderstood me ; I was only 
sorry for the inconvenience you suffered." 

" Miss Dixon, I beg your pardon, let me 
speak to you for a minute," broke in Ernest 
eagerly from the other side. 

Godfrey, with some great defects, had 
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abundant small ones : one was a sharp sense 
for hearing anything people wished to keep 
from him. In the lad's excited whisper 
he plainly heard the words " sulky brute : 
drives awfully badly/' 

The last reproach was unfortunately true, 
in so far as that Godfrey was a careless 
driver. Miss Dixon turned to him with a 
far sweeter smile than she had ever before 
given him, and said that she had accepted a 
seat in the dogcart — to relieve the wag- 
gonette — with Mrs. Underwood's approval. 

Godfrey hardly had the decency to wait 
till the end of her sentence before he raised 
his hat and went off, without another word, 
boiling and seething with rage. And the 
fast pace at which he rattled his party home 
was remarkable. 

A cigar in the garden, where he lounged 
about on his return, glancing from time to 
time at the road, failed to restore him to 
good temper. At last the dogcart came in 
sight, rolling merrily along, its two occupants 
in front laughing, and evidently on the best 
of terms. When it stopped he was out of 
VOL. I. to 
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sight But he saw Ernest drive off, looking 
very well satisfied with himself. 

" Conceited ape !*' thought Godfrey, as he 
threw his cigar away. He strolled towards 
the window of the drawing-room, without 
any object ; as he drew near he heard the 
voice of Miss Dixon, speaking to her mother, 

"And he is only a boy; younger by a 
year or two than myself, and I must talk to 
somebody. I cannot always live shut up like 



a nun.'* 



" Be quiet, Mary," broke in her mother 
imperiously, but yet with an undisguised 
dread in her tones. " You have no heart ; 
you are a stone ; your hardness frightens me. 
You can enjoy yourself, and flirt and dance, 
as if we were not in danger; pursued by " 

" Hush, mamma — for Heaven's sake !" 
cried the young girl, in a voice of terror. 

Mrs. Mayne began to sob. Godfrey did 
not scruple to listen : the window was open, 
and the words came out quite distinctly. He 
could not get away, there was that much to 
be said for him, without being heard and 
seen. He was standing in the flower-bed 
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close under the wall, by the side of the 

window. 

. "I tell you It is as much to your advantage 

as to mine that I should forget a litde — if I 

can," Mary continued, almost in a whisper. 

*' If I go on living within myself I shall go 

mad, and then " 

She stopped, with what sounded plainly 
like a fearful significance. 

" Don't talk like that, child, or you will 
kill me," sobbed Mrs. Mayne. " I do not 
wish to be hard to you ; but yet — if you 
would only show a little heart !" 

" Take care, mamma, that you don't show 
too much. I am not so hard as you think ; 
only, as I tell you, I must forget now and 
then : unless you wish me to die !" she ended 
passionately. 

'* I ought not to have let you come here ; 
it only increases the risk. But Mr. Mayne 
was so resolute — ^and would have fetched 
you himself — and — ^and I did not know what 
to do for the best. I thought, you see, 
Mary, that in coming here myself I was 
coming to a place of shelter ; but somehow I 
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so. 
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am beginning to fear it may not prove 
If " 

"Hush, mamma, it will be all right," re- 
peated the girl hastily. "You may trust 
me, you must trust me, for I am young and 
I cannot live always like a statue. Now I 
have grown stronger, all my old spirits come 
back in spite of myself, and of what you 
know. And if you see me enjoying myself 
sometimes in lightness, I do pray you to 
leave me alone ; I tell you again that you 
may trust me." 

"And I tell you, Mary, that it would be 
safer for us both if you put on more reserve 
of manner, and kept quietly within doors, in- 
stead of gadding about in public." 

" I want more amusement sometimes than 
I can get indoors," responded the girl, a 
ring of reproach in her words. " You and 
Mr. Mayne are devoted to yourselves ; and 
that ill-mannered bear of a son of his does 
not please me. It is selfish of me to want 
it, I dare say ; but each of us must bear the 
burden in our own way. Don't cry, mamma ; 
don't cry ! I do not want to oppose your will ; 
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but I must take some little good out of life 
while I can. Heaven knows it may not be 
for long." 

Through all the reckless passion of her 
last words, her voice remained low, so that a 
portion of them Godfrey did not catch. But 
he had heard quite enough. 

The dressing-bell rang out, and they 
both quitted the room, leaving him planted 
there, against the outer wall. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A REVELATION. 

GODFREY MAYNE stood in his 
room, dressing for dinner, greatly 
bewildered. The conversation 
he had overheard, half-whispered though 
it was, between his step-mother and her 
daughter, had most unpleasantly astonished 
him, and proved to him that they held some 
dangerous secret. He had caught the word 
" danger," and therefore believed it to be 
dangerous. Whatever might be its nature, 
he determined to find it out. That it con- 
cerned the girl, not the mother, he felt 
certain : and it was his duty to ascertain it. 
Mary Dixon had been received into their 
home and into the homes of their friends as 
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irreproachable. That she had committed 
any grave offence against the laws of society, 
he did not believe ; but she seemed to have 
offended in some way, and he should like to 
know how, for his own satisfaction : not to 
enlighten others. 

The remembrance of the contemptuous 
tone in which she had spoken of himself 
did not, to do him justice, weigh with 
him. The matter was too serious for that. 
Godfrey, with all his abrupt manners and 
ill-temper, was a gentleman, and it would 
never have occurred to him to do a girl 
harm because she had insulted him and 
laughed at him. Those were small grudges, 
and might be paid back in small ways, but 
not in attacks, well or ill-founded, upon 
herself. 

When Godfrey reached the drawing-room, 
only his father and Miss Dixon were there, 
speaking together in a low tone by the 
window. They glanced round as he entered 
and fell apart. Godfrey fancied they had 
been talking of himself. Mrs. Mayne came in 
next. She looked pale, and her eyes were red. 
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Dinner passed much as usual. After- 
wards, when Mr. Mayne was left alone with 
his son, he began to reproach him with being 
"grumpy:" for Godfrey, lost in his own un- 
pleasant thoughts, had been silent throughout 
the meal. 

" A pretty caricature Mary must make of 
you behind your back, Godfrey, with her 
talent for taking people off: for it is a posi- 
tive talent." 

Godfrey had small doubt that this was one 
of the pretty pastimes she had indulged in 
with Ernest Underwood that afternoon. He 
replied that Miss Dixon was quite at liberty 
to take him off as she pleased behind his 
back, provided she left him alone when he 
was present 

" You don't get on well together. It 
seems to me a most unaccountable prejudice 
that you have taken against her," said his 
father. ** If you were consistent, you ought 
to admire her very much. You admire 
fragile girls and girls with soft brown eyes. 
And you always profess to think a great deal 
of the way a woman dresses. Then, Mary 
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is quiet and lady-like, but can be very lively 
when she chooses, and say smart things, as 
she did this evening/' 

** I don't care for a girl so very smart that 
she sees in me nothing but what is ridiculous," 
said Godfrey. " I think, of the two, I should 
prefer one too dull to see that there was any- 
thing ridiculous at all about me." 

" Ah, yes ! Elspeth, of course," said Mr. 
Mayne. 

** Oh, ah — yes ; of course Elspeth," echoed 
his son, who had, however, been thinking too 
much of his hatred of Miss Dixon to remember 
his i2Ax fiancees existence. 

" Elspeth is a very dear little girl," said 
Mr. Mayne indulgently; "but you must 
admit she has nothing to say for herself." 

" Then I think there is all the more to 
be said for her," returned Godfrey, in whose 
eyes, for the time, brilliancy had no charm. 

When they left the dining-room, Godfrey 
went to the old refectory to smoke, and to 
think over what he had heard that afternoon ; 
he felt, too, that Miss Dixon in her new 
character of brilliant and satirical woman 
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would be more than he could stand just then. 
He had thrown open all the four windows 
and was leaning out of one of them, when 
he heard the voice of the butler behind 
him. 

" I beg pardon, Master Godfrey." 

The young man turned round impatiently. 
Hawkins was one of those terrible old 
servants who are kept only because they 
have already been kept too long. He took 
liberties with everybody, and was, God- 
frey thought just now, an insufferable old 
nuisance. 

" Well, what is it ?" 

" I beg pardon, sir," returned Hawkins, 
perceiving he was not welcome. " If I had 
thought it was taking a liberty, I would not 
have " 

But he would ; he was always taking 
liberties. Godfrey cut him short ; he was 
not in the mood to tolerate even the faithful 
old retainer. 

" Go on, Hawkins ; what is it ?" 

" Well then, sir, this is supposed to be your 
own particular smoking-room now; is it not ?" 
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" As there is nobody else in the house who 
smokes, I suppose it is." 

" Exactly, sir. Well, Master Godfrey, this 
new young lady, Mrs. Mayne*s daughter, 
comes " 

" What, does she smoke here ?" asked 
Godfrey lightly, pleased at an opportunity of 
teasing the old man, and turning lazily round 
with his back against the side of the window 
to watch its effect. 

" No, sir," said Hawkins, annoyed. " At 
least, I don't know what these foreign ladies 
may do in their own rooms ; but that is not 
my affair. I should not trouble you except 
about what I know." Hawkins made a 
mighty pause. Then turning solemnly and 
pointing to the other end of the room, he 
added : 

" Look there, sir !" 

And Godfrey saw, on a small table and 
on a couple of boxes that stood against 
the wall, some sheets of newspaper spread 
out, on which lay moss and lichen-covered 
sticks and grasses, evidently placed there to 
dry. 
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" Well ?" said he. 

** Well, Master Godfrey, that's the sort of 
rubbish the young lady brings in to litter up 
the place with. Of course it's not my place 
to speak to her. But you might speak your- 
self, sir; and you must, I reckon, if your 
room is to be kept from being turned into a 
dust-heap and a home for idiots " 

*' Hawkins !" 

** Well, Master Godfrey, and he is an idiot ; 
not much removed from it, anyway. It's 
Dick Wilding I speak of, sir. The young 
lady has gone and made friends with him ; 
they are as thick as can be ; and he gives her 
weeds and grasses and such like rubbish over 
the wall, and he came to the very door here 
this morning with his hands chock-full of 'em, 
which she immediately began to spread about 
the place. If that born-natural is to be al- 
lowed to come roving into the room here 
when he likes, I won't answer for — for any- 
thing." 

'' Miss Dixon's sticks and straws don't 
interfere with me at all, Hawkins, or with 
you either," said Godfrey carelessly. " What 
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on earth does it matter if there are two idiots 

about the place instead of one ?" 

< 

Unluckily, one of the persons referred to 
stood at his elbow. Miss Dixon's voice 
startled them both ; and the unhappy Haw- 
kins, with an exclamation of horror and a 
muttered apology, backed away from the 
room. Godfrey put out his cigar. She was 
carrying a cup of coffee, which she held out 
to Godfrey deprecatingly. 

" I have brought you your coffee. I did 
knock, but I don't think you heard." 

" I am very much obliged to you," said he, 
with stiff awkwardness. " Mrs. Mayne should 
not have troubled you." 

" Mrs. Mayne didn't want to," replied she, 
looking .up with a smile. "It was rather 
unlucky for me that I insisted, was it 
not ?" 

She spoke timidly, but with archness, not 
as if offended, but as if begging him not to 
be offended with her. 

" Oh, indeed, I — you are quite mistaken, if 
you think ^" 

" That you are rather hard upon me ? I 
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don't know about that. I — I could not help 
overhearing something you said just now; 
though perhaps I ought not to refer to it, 
as It was not intended for me to hear. Yet 
if I may, if you will let me, may I ask you 
this : Was it entirely my fault that I had 
to make friends with idiots, when the people 
who are sane would not make friends with 
me?" 

" But, really, Miss Dixon, I assure you, 
you entirely misunderstood " 

" Did I ?" she broke in, very quietly and 
sadly. "Very well. Then I beg your 
pardon.'' 

She was turning to go, when he stepped 
quickly forward. If he had not heard that 
sweet low voice in a very different sort of 
speech that afternoon, he would have been 
altogether melted by it ; as it was, in spite of 
himself, he was touched. 

" One minute. Miss Dixon, please. I hope 
you do not think — I wish you would believe 
that it is not my fault we are not better 
friends. A man cannot force himself upon a 
lady who gives him — who appears to give 
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him every reason to believe that the less she 
sees of him the better she is pleased, and who 
only varies that treatment by a direct snub 
now and then, like the one you gave me to- 
day about driving you home." 

" Have we only been playing at cross- 
purposes, then ? I thought you avoided me 
because you didn't like me, and I naturally 
resented it in the weak little way we poor 
women can use : while you thought I dis- 
liked you, and shut yourself up in cold 
avoidance, which hurt me, a rather lonely 
stranger, very much." 

" Believe me, I never meant to do that." 

'* And will you on your side believe that — 
that I should never have tried to snub you, 
as you call it, if I had not perhaps felt a little 
pique at what I have mistaken for a marked 
avoidance of me } I own I did feel annoyed 
sometimes. Only this afternoon I was call- 
ing you names to my mother, because I 
thought you did not want me to go to the 
match to-day." 

Godfrey started. This was frank of her ; 
and he had very good reasons for knowing 
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that it was true. He had never felt so awk* 
ward in a woman's presence before ; he did 
not know what to say. 

" I was only afraid for you. Mrs. Mayne 
said you could not stand fatigue, and I knew 
your lovely dress would get crushed and 
spoilt in the waggonette ; and — and I am 
very much obliged to you for bringing my 
coffee," concluded he, with elaborate civility. 
** That was a pretext," said she, rather hesi- 
tatingly, but smiling, and evidently resolved 
not to be offended. " I will tell you how it 
was. I want to draw a design for crewel- 
work : wild-roses and bulrushes. I was going 
down to the lane by the church to get the 
roses, so that I might begin it early to-morrow 
morning, when mamma forbade my going out 
by myself so late. Mr. Mayne said : * Ask 
Godfrey to go with you.' I knew I should 
not dare ; but he insisted on my coming ; so 
I thought I would bring the coffee, and then, 
if I were too much frightened to ask, I could 
run away." 

" Indeed I am sorry that I seem so formid- 
able," returned Godfrey, with a short laugh. 
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" I shall be happy to go with you. Shall I 
call Lydia to get your hat ?'* 

" Oh no, thank you. We shall not meet 
anybody, and we must make haste. This 
shawl will do. And please light your cigar 
again." 

She took up an old grey shawl that was 
hanging on a peg from which once school- 
slates had hung ; and, throwing it round her 
head and shoulders before he could offer to 
help her, she opened the inner door, crossed 
the hall and went out, followed by Godfrey. 
He was a good deal softened towards her, 
against his will, by her pretty manners. She 
walked quickly, with only a trivial remark 
or two about the heat and the gnats. It was a 
lovely evening; the sun had scarcely set. They 
turned into the broad avenue which led to the 
church, and went quickly on, over the long 
grass under the elm-trees, through clouds of 
gnats and among myriads of chirping grass- 
hoppers, till they came to the wall of the 
churchyard, on one side of which a lane ran 
down a steep hill to a little farm at the bottom. 
The steep banks of this lane were as a fairy- 
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land of wild treasures. Snowdrops, violets, 
primroses, wild roses, honeysuckle and black- 
berries, all in their season, grew there ; and 
now in the prime of the flower-time it was 
sweet with a dozen faint scents. She was 
about to sit down in the bracken, but Godfrey 
interposed. 

" You will spoil your dress and get your 
feet wet. If you will sit here on this tree- 
trunk, I will gather just what you want. And 
mind you spread your shawl over it first." 

She thanked him and sat down, while he 
leisurely gathered a great bunch of roses, 
glancing across the road at her from time to 
time. Grand effect sunset through the trees 
has on soft brown eyes, he thought. And 
then he wondered what this sudden change 
of manner towards himself meant. Was she 
a hypocrite "i Was she an adventuress ? Yet 
what could that mysterious talk with her 
mother mean, if there was any doubt about 
the fact of her having something damaging to 
conceal ? He looked at her again. What 
was the trick, he wondered, of throwing an 
ugly old grey woollen shawl round one's head 
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so that It seemed quite the most becom- 
ing thing in the world ? Was it coquetry 
that made her look up through the trees at 
the red light in the sky above the setting sun, 
with lips slightly parted, so that the rosy 
gleam made her eyes glisten and her cheeks 
lovely ? Was that sad, thoughtful look, that 
touched him while it irritated him, real or put 
on for him ? She seemed to have forgotten 
him ; for when he, after gathering right and 
left, without paying much attention to what 
he was doing, came towards her with a huge 
bunch of all sorts of things, she started in 
surprise. 

" Oh, I did not want all those 1 Only one 
or two little pieces/* 

" Well, now you can choose what you want 
and we can throw the rest away." 

" Oh no," she said, a$ if he had proposed 
something wicked. 

" Well, you can choose the prettiest for 
drawing, and we'll put the rest in water at 
home." 

He sat down on the tree-trunk and spread 
out his collection between them, because — 
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because he wanted to finish his cigar before 
going in. So he smoked on, with his eyes 
on the flowers and the white fingers busy 
among them, for some minutes in silence. 
Then his gaze rose from, the fingers to the 
face. 

" You look tired," said he. 

" I am tired," she answered. And then a 
momentary gleam of light seemed to pass 
over her face, as if a new thought had struck 
her. But she said nothing more. 

"So hot and dusty those polo matches 
are !" 

" Do you think so ? I liked it. Only — I 
believe mamma was right ; I ought not to 
have gone," said she, in a low voice. 

" Why not T 

** It was tiring. I am tired now." 

The red light had faded. She was looking 
white now, and her eyes seemed very large 
and dark. Godfrey thought the fragile 
appearance this gave her made her face 
strangely interesting. 

" But you will be all right to-morrow, after 
a good night's rest." 
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"To-morrow, perhaps. But it will not 
always be so ?" said she hastily. " Mamma 
is always saying, * Be careful.' But one can't 
always be careful ; one must forget and enjoy 
one's self sometimes." 

A touch of the restless earnestness of her 
talk with her mother was in her voice, and in 
her impatient movements. 

" Forget what ?" asked Godfrey in a low 
voice, but with fiery interest. 

" Forget that I oh, but what does it 

matter "i I ought not to talk about it even." 

" Tell me what you mean. Forget what ?" 

" Forget that I am — dying." 

He did not see the expression of guilty 
self-reproach that passed over her face as she 
saw the effect of these words on him. For 
the shock made him shudder and look down ; 
and when he raised his eyes, there was a light 
in them as he turned to her which told that 
in that first moment of surprise and pity, he 
would have given his own life to save that of 
the fragile girl by his side. It was a gene- 
rous impulse, nothing more, gone almost as 
soon as it had come. But his voice, when he 
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at length spoke, was low and gentle as a 
woman's. 

" You cannot mean that ? I hope not ; I 
hope not !" 

" Yes I do," said she quickly, without look- 
ing at him. " My mother and I were talking 
about it only this afternoon when I got home." 
Godfrey started, but she did not seem to 
notice him. " I ought never to go out, never 
to excite myself in any way, if I am to be 
safe. But what is the good of life without 
enjoyment of any kind ?" she went on more 
quickly, more restlessly. " Better be happy 
a little while, and let my heart stop suddenly 
at a dance or a race-meeting, than go on 
sleeping through the days drearily." 

" It is your heart ?" whispered Godfrey. 

"Yes, it is that, I believe. But do not 
say anything about it, please. I would not 
have Mr. Mayne know." 

" I will not speak of it," he answered. 
" Was this the cause of your looking so very 
white when you first came here?" 

*' No. Well — perhaps yes, partly. I had 
a fever between two and three years ago. 
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and I lost my colour in it. It had come 
back, however, when last spring I was again 
ill, and again lost it. My natural com- 
plexion is bright and fresh." 

" I am very, very sorry to hear this," said 
Godfrey, after a pause. ** Should you not 
consult a doctor ?" 

" Oh, I have done that. They cannot do 
me any real good," she added, with growing 
excitement. ** Let us go in." 

With a tenderness of which she had not 
thought the sometimes brusque young man 
capable, he drew her shawl more closely 
round her, and managed to fasten it to her 
shoulder with the little gold stud out of one of 
his cuffs. He drew her arm through his to 
help her slowly up the hill, would not let her 
walk upon the damp grass, and told her not 
to talk in the night air. This last command 
she obeyed willingly; the power of speech 
seemed to have left her ; she walked with 
drooping head and downcast eyes, keeping 
silence. 

When they neared the house, Godfrey 
suggested going round by the garden and 
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through the refectory, if she was not too 
tired. She answered quickly and shyly that 
she was not. So they went through the 
garden, and when they passed the window 
close to which Godfrey had played eaves- 
dropper that afternoon, he saw the silent 
witness to his wrong-doing in a broken 
geranium, a trodden-down verbena, and two 
big foot-prints in the well-watered mould. 
He felt very much ashamed of himself as he 
looked, and he wondered that Miss Dixon, 
whom he saw glancing that way, did not 
make some remark about such unwonted 
havoc in the well-kept garden. But she 
seemed to wish to hasten in. Indeed, she 
scarcely waited at the door to shake hands 
with him before, with head down in a 
strangely shamefaced way, she ran into the 
house, not allowing him to utter the words 
of warm kindness which were on his lips. 

Godfrey leant out of one of the refectory 
windows, his thoughts in a tumult. Pity for 
her, remorse for his own past rudeness, en- 
thusiasm about her face, shame at his hard 
thoughts of her, were uppermost at first. 
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Then came wonder at her sudden change of 
attitude towards him, at her making the con- 
fession to him of what she had so carefully 
kept secret, at the curious (almost guilty) 
confusion she had shown after relating it. 
And after wonder came, like a flash of fire — 
suspicion ! 

The conviction grew upon Godfrey that 
he had been tricked ; shamefully tricked : 
that this girl, having somehow learnt that he 
had had his suspicions awakened, or having 
perhaps caught sight of him standing there 
where he had thought himself so well con- 
cealed, had had the audacity to work upon 
his feelings by declaring her own life to be 
in danger, in order to put him off the scent 
of the real secret. 

A thought flashed across him as he stared 
out into the gathering blackness of night in 
the plantation. He closed the window, 
crossed the room and the hall, and knocked 
softly at the door of the library. 

•'Come in," said Mr. Mayne. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IN SEARCH OF EVIDENCE. 

^R. MAYNE sat at the library-table 
with a newspaper. The walls 
were lined with dull - looking 
volumes, which everybody was wise enough 
not to take down to read. He looked 
pleased to see his son come in : God- 
frey had not of late given him much of 
his company. The young man sat down, 
and began talking of indifferent things. He 
wanted to lead up to a certain question, but 
not to put it abruptly. Mr. Mayne, how- 
ever, saved him the trouble. 

*' How do you and Elspeth get on ?" 
asked he. 
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"Oh — very well," replied Godfrey care- 
lessly. 

" I saw her this afternoon : I called to 
speak to Thornhill about that man who is 
giving trouble, and stayed with him till 
dinner-time ; I heard the dressing-bell as I 
was coming across the meadow. By the 
way, Godfrey, what were you — oh, well, 
never mind." 

*' I wonder I didn't see you," said Godfrey, 
without appearing to notice his father's half- 
uttered question. ** I was in the garden 
myself just before dinner." 

" Yes, I saw you^' said Mr. Mayne ; and 
then stopped again. 

" I was nailing up a rose-tree near the 
drawing-room window," went on Godfrey 
composedly. 

" Nailing up a rose-tree !" exclaimed Mr. 
Mayne. Then, as if further restraint were 
impossible : " Well, you have the queerest 
way of going to work I ever saw ! You 
were trampling the flowers under your feet, 
and you stood with your head bent against 
the wall, exactly as if you were listening to 
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something that was going on inside. I did 
not observe that you had a hammer in your 
hand. It is true I was not quite close, but 
still my eyesight is not failing yet, and I 
never saw anyone look so absurd." 

** No doubt I did," quietly acquiesced 
Godfrey. 

" I was telling Mary about it in the drawing- 
room before dinner. She made me promise 
not to say anything to you. She thought, 
like the good-natured girl she is, that it 
would make you uncomfortable to be told 
you looked like an eavesdropper: and that 
was what you looked like, I assure you." 

" Oh, I was — I was looking for the old 
nails," said Godfrey, staring aimlessly in 
front of him, and not conscious that his 
answer was ridiculous. 

"Well, Godfrey, you will never make a 
gardener ; and really and truly I begin to 
think you will never make anything — any- 
thing that's good." 

" Thank you, father," laughed Godfrey, as 
he left the library. 

The idea he had caught up was true, then. 
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She had discovered that he was outside 
during that conversation, and had set herself 
to befool him ! 

He went out of doors. He strode quickly 
across to the plantation, leaned his back 
against a tree and gazed up at the school- 
room windows, where there was a light. 

She was still up, then, with all her fatigue ; 
not yet in her bedroom. What was she 
doing ? Writing a diary, as adventuresses 
are supposed to do, and setting down how 
brilliantly she had outwitted him ? Or was 
she only laughing at her triumph over the 
*' ill-mannered bear," and the ease with 
which she had taken him in ? 

His indignation against her was great ; 
he felt that he would like to climb the wall 
between the Abbey garden and the farm- 
yard, mount to the top of the greenhouse, 
get on to the sill of the nearest of the two 
schoolroom windows, both of which were 
open, and raising the blind, peer in suddenly 
upon her and confound her in the midst of 
her enjoyment. She was so delicate, was 
she ? A shock, a little extra excitement, 
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might kill her, might it ? By Jove, he 
should half like to try ! 

The thought that he had been beguiled 
by her that evening into a spasm of the 
tenderest pity, stronger than any feeling he 
remembered to have known, just by a softly 
whispered lie and a sweet glance out of her 
bewitching eyes, was maddening to his self- 
esteem ; and the fact of her having done so 
much and so quickly with him, who rather 
flattered himself that he was a shrewd judge 
of women, no doubt helped to make him take 
a very highly-coloured view of her wicked 
fascination. That it was wicked he did not 
question, since it was put on with one only 
view — that of misleading him. 

But her mother ! What share had that 
gentle, kind-hearted lady had in her daugh- 
ter s faults or sins ? A passive one, or none 
at all, he felt sure. She was unselfish, 
capable of devotion ; and the duty of a 
parent to children was one of her guiding 
principles. The girl had drifted into some 
undesirable if not dangerous current, and the 
mother must shield her at any risk. It 
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suddenly flashed upon Godfrey that this was 
the explanation of his step-mother's morbid 
anxiety to protect the guilty from punish- 
ment, which had manifested itself in curious 
ways, and drawn down upon her so much 
banter and even serious remonstrance ; it 
must be the reason, too, for her fruitless 
endeavours to keep the girl away from Crox- 
ham, for her wish that the girPs wayward 
nature should be brought under the stern 
control of a " Sisterhood." She must have 
impressed her daughter with the necessity 
for keeping a strong check upon herself in 
this quiet, orderly household ; and here was 
the explanation of the puzzling timidity of 
the girl's manner for the first few weeks of 
her stay. 

Some secret connected with her past, 
Mary Dixon undoubtedly had : she saw that 
he was beginning to suspect it, and was now 
doing her best to lead him off the scent. 
But she should have been a little more 
cautious, have changed front a little more 
gradually. She should have understood, by 
this time, that a pair of brown eyes however 
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handsome, and a low voice however sweet, 
do not cloud a man's reason, in a single 
t6te-k-t6te, to the point of making him forget 
four weeks of indifference or dislike. She 
had been a little too clever, and she had 
charmed him a little too much. Dying of 
heart-disease, indeed ! 

The moonlight was by this time shining 
on the panes of the Abbey windows, and he 
could no longer see whether there was a 
light in the schoolrobm. He started as he 
suddenly saw a white hand draw aside the 
blind, and Miss Dixon's face, on which the 
candle shone, appear at one of the windows. 
If this was not another piece of acting, she 
had been crying, and unbecomingly. Her 
eyes were red and swollen. She did not 
look beautiful at all ; but so very, very 
miserable, so utterly dejected and languish- 
ing that Godfrey, in the face of his sus- 
picions, after all his fierce indignation at her 
treachery, felt his heart suddenly melt as he 
looked at her. 

Pshaw! She knew he was there. Per- 
haps if he had been nearer to the window he 
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might have seen what means she used to 
produce that effect ! But as he thought this, 
the tears began again to fall fast down her 
cheeks, and Godfrey turned away, fidgeting 
with his moustache, and half-inclined, on this 
poor evidence, to retract his condemning 
sentence on her. His attention was next 
attracted by a low ''St — t — t!" and, turning, 
he saw a man's head over the wall. It was 
Dick Wilding, who was looking up at the 
window, and who stopped her as she was re- 
treating by a hoarse whisper : 

"It's me, it's Dick ; don't be frightened. 
Miss Dixon. And don't cry ; the devil's 
down there, among the trees, and it'll make 
him happy if you cry. Don't cry, don't cry, 
don't cry.'* 

**Very well, Dick, I will not. I have a 
headache, and it made me cry a little. But 
you should not be watching in this way ; 
you should not get up there at this hour. 
Go down. It is time for everybody to be in 
bed. Good-night, Dick." 

She drew the blind before the window. 
Dick Was heard scrambling down : and God- 
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frey went indoors. The last vent his per- 
plexed feelings found, was to throw the stud, 
he had used to fasten Circe^'s shawl, out of 
the window in a fresh access of rage. But 
he had not seen the last of it. 

Next morning, chancing to go into an 
unused room on that side of the house, 
Godfrey heard a voice below. Looking out, 
he saw Dick standing at the refectory 
window. 

** Under the red rose-tree in that flower- 
bed,*' Dick was saying. " I saw him throw it 
out of the window here last night, and I 
climbed over the wall this morning to look, 
and I found this." 

Godfrey could not see what this was, but 
easily guessed it was his stud. Miss Dixon, 
from within the refectory, spoke next. 

'* Very well, Dick ; TU give it back to Mr. 
Godfrey. And, Dick, you must not talk of 
him in that disrespectful way. He never 
does you any harm " 

"Yes, he does," interrupted Dick. ''Smiler 
goes lame if we meet him. He does, he 
does do us harm, Smiler and me, and you 
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too, with his stoop like this" (bending his 
shoulders) " and his silent face. He killed 
his brother Charlie." 

Miss Dixon gave a faint cry of surprise. 

'* He thinks it, you know ; thinks he 
killed Charlie, and it makes him mope. He 
says Tm mad when I say it, but Tm not." 

•' No, Dick ; Mr. Godfrey did not kill his 
brother. Charlie was drowned at sea a long 
time ago. You shouldn't say things like 
that ; it is not right." 

But Dick only laughed as if he thought 
her very silly. 

" You must go away now, Dick ; for I 
must go to breakfast. Now do try not to 
think unkindly of anyone." 

So Dick slouched off, got over the wall, 
and disappeared. 

I Godfrey's anger against Dick was in- 
creased by this conversation. No man likes 
to hear his appearance ridiculed to a beautiful 
girl, even though she may be an adventuress 
and the mocker an idiot. He disliked the 
thought of having his movements watched, 
as was evidently the case ; he did not care 
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that Miss Dixon should know of his having 
flung away the stud. Of course she would 
understand why he had done it. Dick's mad 
fancy that he had had a hand in his brother's 
death was an old and no longer very serious 
grievance ; but with this espionage he would 
not put up, and he determined to speak that 
very day about having Dick sent away from 
the farm. 

But something, which appeared to him 
more important than the lad's presence or 
absence, put this for the time out of his 
head. 

Godfrey was not a very good actor ; and 
though he managed to greet Miss Dixon at 
breakfast with far more cordiality than he 
felt, he sauntered off to the stables after- 
wards. On his return through the plantation 
he saw Ernest Underwood and the siren,. 
Miss Mary, walking about the garden to- 
gether. The young man was in high spirits 
as usual, and both seemed to be enjoying 
themselves very much ; though not indeed 
with low words and tender glances. Ernest 
was telling a pointless story of adventure at 
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the top of his voice with much glee, and she 
was laughing and teasing him with inter- 
ruptions. 

This sight seemed to move Godfrey, 
curious to say, to even hotter indignation 
against her than anything he had learnt 
before. To choose for a victim, so he put 
it, a lad of twenty, who in knowledge of the 
world and experience and cunning must be 
at least a dozen years her junior, was very 
bad, thought the angry and indignant God- 
frey. As they strolled round the house to 
the front, Ernest took his departure. God- 
frey, thinking Miss Dixon had gone in, 
came from beyond the shelter of the trees, 
and in a minute met her face to face. His 
own face, eloquent for once, was alight with 
suspicion and anger. She read it correctly. 
She was reckless with the exhilaration of 
bright talk and laughter, and, with a flash of 
light in her dark eyes, she said, half turning 
in the direction of Ernest's retreating figure : 

" Hadn't you better go after him and 
warn him against me "i Tell him all you 
knowl' with emphasis on the last word. 
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" I have not the least idea what you 
mean," Godfrey answered coolly. " I do 
not know anything against you ; and if I 
did, you would probably be clever enough to 
prevent anybody else from believing it" 

And he passed the girl, who had grown 
suddenly grave, with the gauntlet flung down 
at last. There was no further question that 
he suspected her, and that she knew it. 
Whether her frank audacity was the result of 
recklessness, or of security, he could not 
tell. 

" I vow and declare that I will use my 
utmost endeavours to find out what there is 
against her, and I will set myself to the task 
from this day !" cried Godfrey to himself in 
his passion. The girl had angered him be- 
yond endurance. 

It was understood from Mrs. Mayne that 
she had passed the years of her first mar- 
riage in Norfolk; and though Godfrey did 
not remember to have heard her mention 
the name of the town, and he knew it would 
be useless to ask for it now, he had gathered 
that it was within easy driving-distance of 
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Norwich. If Dr. Dixon really had lived for 
many years there, and died and been buried 
there, Godfrey felt that his task ought to be 
an easy one so far. A man cannot live and 
practise his profession near a county town 
he frequently visits without being known to 
a good many people. Godfrey was sure to 
find in Norwich some clue to the late doctor s 
place of residence ; and, once he had made 
his way to the spot, he could learn details of 
Dr. Dixon's mode of life, of his family, of 
the consideration in which they and he were 
held. It might be, indeed, that he would 
hear nothing but the most reassuring replies, 
and in that case his task would be compli- 
cated. He should then feel sure that the 
indiscretion, or fault, or sin, which mother 
and daughter were so anxious to hide, had 
been committed during the three years of 
travelling abroad, that had elapsed between 
Dr.. Dixon's death and his widow's second 
marriage. 

Without any delay, Godfrey let it be known 
that he was about to pay a visit to his aunt 
at Liverpool, making the announcement at 
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luncheon ; and that he should probably be 
away two or three weeks, and accompany 
her to Southport. Chancing to lift his eyes 
while saying this, he met those of Mary 
Dixon fastened on him, a very curious ex- 
pression in their depths. Did she suspect 
him ? He did not care. 

Drawing the ink towards him, later, on the 
small writing-stand, Godfrey wrote a few 
lines to his aunt. After directing the letter, 
he rose. Mrs. Mayne, passing across the 
room, glanced at the address. 

*' The Hon. Mrs. Penteith^ 
Castle Lodge^ 

Near Liverpool^ 

" Why do you put * The Honourable Mrs. 
Penteith ' T she asked of Godfrey. 

" Well, it is usual to do so, I fancy," he 
idly drawled in reply. 

" Yes, yes ; I mean how is your aunt * The 
Honourable \>" 

" Her husband was a son of Lord North- 
stone ; brother to the present lord." 

" I thought he was Admiral Penteith T 
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"Just so. Admiral the Honourable 
Charles Penteith." 

" I don't remember to have heard you or 
your father mention it before. Is Mrs. Pen- 
teith rich ?" 

" Yes. Fairly so." 

" And you will probably come in for her 
wealth, Godfrey i^" 

'* Fm sure I don't know. The matter does 
not trouble me." 

Mary had listened to all this without 
speaking. Godfrey saw her looking at 
him stealthily. Picking up the letter, he 
carried it out to put it in the post-bag. 

The next day he started for Liverpool, 
stayed one day only with his aunt, and then 
journeyed into Norfolk. 

For more than a fortnight he remained in 
Norfolk, making inquiries, travelling about, 
hunting, getting more and more excited over 
his search at the unexpected difficulties which 
cropped up at every step. 

At the end of that time he arrived at 
Southport, where Mrs. Penteith then was, 
harassed, worn out, baffled. She wondered 
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what he had been doing with himself ; but all 
she learnt in answer to her questions was 
that he had made a walking-tour, and had 
done too much. He was restless, and at a 
week's end he told his aunt he thought he 
should go home. 

** Well, do as you like, my dear boy," she 
answered. " I see you are not ei\joying 
yourself much here, and that you have some- 
thing on your mind that you will not tell me; 
perhaps I have forgotten how to win a con- 
fidence. An old woman like me must leave 
that for somebody younger.*' 

She spoke kindly, but was, nevertheless, a 
little hurt. She was a widow, had never had 
children of her own, and Godfrey was as a 
favourite son to her. 

"Miss Thornhill will know how to find out 
what is the matter, Godfrey, and how to com- 
fort you." 

*' Elspeth !" he exclaimed, with more con- 
tempt than he knew in his tone. " I should 
never tell her anything that I would not tell 
you." 

This was the first time he had betrayed in 
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words what Mrs. Penteith had been guess- 
ing. She had seldom visited the Abbey 
even during her sister's lifetime, and she did 
not at all remember the Vicar's daughters. 
Godfrey had told her of his engagement, and 
spoken in slight, vague terms of Elspeth's 
pretty looks and gentle manners ; but she 
did not even know whether the girl was 
dark or fair. She thought she had dis- 
covered the cause of his trouble, and set a 
little trap for him later in the day, into which 
he fell blindly. 

He was dutifully walking by the side of 
Mrs. Penteith's bath-chair that afternoon, 
when she noticed a pretty, fair-haired girl 
among the passers-by, and asked Godfrey if 
he did not admire her. 

" Yes. Not bad-looking ; rather washed 
out," said he indifferently. 

She presently drew his attention to the 
most admired girl in the place. 

** Too massive," said Godfrey. 

Then she tried him on a fair-haired girl, 
with a bright colour. 

" Looks like a dairy-maid," pronounced he. 
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" You are difficult to please, Godfrey. 
What do you admire ?" 

" Well, for one thing, I like a girl to move 
gracefully, and you haven't pointed out one 
who does. One has a clumsy figure, another 
a stupid face. Above all, I can't admire a 
woman who has not some soul in her eyes, 
something to make them more interesting 
to look into than a pair of prettily coloured 
beads. Rich, yet soft dark eyes are what I like." 

" I think that girl down there in the white 
dress — the one I pointed out to you first- 
has lovely eyes." 

" I am not sure that light eyes are ever 
lovely." 

'* Ah, then Elspeth has dark eyes T 

Godfrey pulled himself up suddenly, and 
saw that he had been caught* He answered 
rather stiffly : 

" Elspeth has blue eyes, neither light nor 
dark." Then, with a happy inspiration : 
" One chooses one's wife for something more 
important than the colour of her eyes. Aunt 
Margaret." 

" Does one ?" said Mrs. Penteith drily. 
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" Then one has improved a good deal since 
my time.** 

" Aunt Madge, why are you catechizing me 
to-day ?" asked he presently, when both had 
been silently watching what they could see of 
the distant sea, which at Southport is generally 
out of sight. '* Elspeth has the prettiest 
blue eyes that ever were seen. I wish you 
could see her," he continued, pumping up his 
raptures. " She has a dear little mouth, and 
dimples in her cheeks when she smiles, 
and " 

' * What made you propose to her, God- 
frey ?" asked his aunt, not magisterially, but 
with warm interest. 

" Propose ! Why, what makes any man 
propose? I fell in love with her because 
she was charming, and made up my mind 
to marry her — partly because everybody 
wanted me to marry." 

'' Everybody ?" 

" Well, my step-mother wanted me to do so, 
and my father dutifully followed suit Indeed, 
I rather think she had something to do with 
my taking the final plunge." 
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" Ah, then you wanted a little leading, and 
— drifted into it." 

" Exactly. I suppose that is how these 
things generally happen. And I — I've been 
happier since," avowed Godfrey, pulling 
himself together and trying to look trium- 
phant. 

Mrs. Penteith would not look incredulous. 

**That was rather disinterested of your 
step-mother, considering that she has a 
daughter of her own to mafry. What is 
Miss Dixon like ?" 

But Godfrey was prepared for this, and 
answered accordingly : 

"A little, quiet girl, devoted to books; 
very ladylike and not bad-looking." 

It would never do for his aunt to get the 
wild notion into her head that he was in love 
with Mary Dixon — with the girl whose sus- 
pected antecedents had just sent him off on a 
search, the results of which were weighing on 
his mind in the most alarming fashion. Mrs. 
Penteith spoke suddenly : 

''Who is the lady with the graceful walk 
and the soft dark eyes, Godfrey ?" 
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The blood rushed to his face ; he darted at 
her a look of amazement, then laughed and 
stammered : 

" Oh, that is my ideal, aunt. I've given up 
all hope of ever meeting her ; one never does, 
you know." 

" But one ought to think one has met 
her when one marries," said Mrs. Penteith 
gravely. 

" But I am not married yet. Aunt 
Madge." 

" No, thank heaven. Don't laugh at me, 
Godfrey. I have thought about the time 
when you would love and marry as if you had 
been my own dear son, and prayed night and 
day that you might choose rightly. For love 
means to you more than it does to most men ; 
with all my heart I believe that. Call me a 
sentimental old woman if you like, but ever 
since my dear sister's death, it seems to me 
that your heart, and mind too, have been 
lying idle, waiting for the woman who was 
to come and make a man of you. Don't be 
offended, Godfrey. I believe you are a 
good, kind-hearted fellow, with a hundred 
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good and noble qualities that nobody- 
guesses ; I think you want a wife, young 
and beautiful and good, to bring them out. 
If I had heard some years ago that you 
would love and marry the pretty, innocent 
little daughter of a clergyman, I should have 
thought my highest wishes for you fulfilled. 
But now I begin to think that this sweet 
Elspeth Thornhill is not the right girl after 
all. You want a woman who will rouse 
you, Godfrey, and stir you up to something 
— if it be only to great love for her." 

He had listened to this — which Mrs. Pen- 
teith spoke in a broken voice, looking at 
him with loving, shining eyes — with evident 
signs that he was moved by it. Then he 
raised his eyes to her face suddenly, saw her 
look, and, turning his head abruptly away, 
said, while the hand on her chair trembled : 

" Aunt Madge, don't you know — don't 
you know that the women who rouse men 
most are — not the best ?" 

" Oh, Godfrey, for heaven's sake, you will 
not fall — you have not fallen — under the in- 
ifluence of one of those ?" she whispered, her 
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kindly voice trembling as she put her hand 
on his. 

** No, no, no. Aunt Margaret. Listen to 
me; don't be so frightened. My affection 
for Elspeth is wholesome and right, and 
will grow stronger the longer I know her ; 
that must be love. Now if I were to feel 
stirred and roused and excited, as you would 
have me, I should know that it couldn't last, 
that it would be anger — or indignation — or 
hatred — or perhaps great admiration, but not 
love,*' stammered on Godfrey. 

" Godfrey, tell me on your honour : do 
you love another woman ?" 

"No. The only one I love is Elspeth 
ThornhiU." 

Whether this was true or not, it was clear 
as day that he believed it. 

His aunt leant back more satisfied. And 
the next day, without any more sermons or 
warnings, but with blessings for him and a 
present for Elspeth, she let him go : and, 
having been just three weeks away, he re- 
turned to Croxham. 

VOL. I. 13 



CHAPTER IX. 

A siren's song. 

^HE first face to greet Godfrey 
Mayne on his return to the 
Abbey was Miss Dixon's : and it 
seemed to him that she looked at him mock- 
ingly, as if she had guessed his errand and 
its failure. 

For he had failed in his researches so 
utterly that he had no course left but to 
acknowledge his defeat and wait for time or 
chance to set him on the right track. At 
the very outset he had been met by an un- 
expected difficulty : nobody in Norwich or 
its neighbourhood, to whom he applied, had 
ever heard of Dr. Dixon. He had made 
inquiries at the post-office, consulted direc- 
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tories, with the same result. His step- 
mother had so often alluded to her first 
husband as a doctor, that Godfrey knew he 
was not making any mistake. But he read 
carefully through the list of all the Dixons 
in Norfolk of whom he could find an 
account, he hunted out the tombstone of the 
only one who had died recently, and having 
found him to have been a widower and a 
wheelwright, he decided that he had no clue 
there. 

This first defeat made the case look 
graver ; for it involved a suspicion that not 
only Miss Dixon but her mother had given 
either a false name or a false indication of 
their late residence. The latter he thought 
unlikely, for the references Mrs. Mayne had 
made from time to time to Norwich and its 
neighbourhood had slipped from her casually 
and naturally. As for the name, he could 
not remember the most trifling circumstance 
to induce suspicion that they had given a 
false one ; but Godfrey determined to hunt 
out particulars of all the doctors, within 

13—2 
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reasonable range, who had died during the 
past four years. He found five. 

The only one of these who had died in 
the neighbourhood of Norwich was a Dr. 
Davidson ; he had died two years ago, aged 
seventy-two ; but he was reported to have 
been a bachelor. However, Godfrey visited 
his tombstone, learnt in the village where he 
had lived, that he had inhabited the same old 
house and been waited on by the same old 
housekeeper for thirty years, and having 
unearthed the housekeeper and found 
nothing suspicious in her answers to his 
questions, he had to come to the conclusion 
that there was no clue there. He let it go 
reluctantly, however, for ** Dixon " seemed 
to him a likely change from " Davidson." 
He made a note of all these particulars. 

The second dead doctor was a Mr. 
Farren, who had lived on the borders be- 
tween Norfolk and Suffolk, and had left five 
daughters; but no suspicion could attach 
here. The third was a Dr. Lang, who had 
left no daughters at all. He made inquiries 
about both of these, and went to the places 
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in which they had lived. There was nothing 
suspicious about either of them. Mr. Farren 
had. lost his wife a year before his own 
death, and both names were on the tomb- 
stone over the grave where they were 
buried : three out of the five daughters were 
settled in the neighbourhood, the other two 
were abroad. Abroad ! Godfrey's heart 
leaped up. But soon came the information 
that the Misses Farren kept a boarding-house 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer. Then he visited the 
late home of Dr. Lang. This gentleman 
had had two sons. One of them had died ; 
the other fell into wild habits and was 
shipped off by his father to the Colonies. 
The doctor's widow had gone to Torquay. 
He was forty-six only when he died, and 
had had no daughters, no nieces. However, 
Godfrey entered all this in his notes. 

The fourth doctor proved to have been 
only an apothecary and chemist, who had 
had a shrewish wife but no children. His 
name was Dale, and his widow had married 
his successor. Evidently there could be no 
track here ; however, down it all went in 
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Godfrey's note-book. The fifth and last 
was a Dr. Chorley, a man of supposed light 
character, but the ablest surgeon in the 
county. Two ladies were in existence, each 
claiming to be his widow ; and a beautiful 
girl who passed for his niece, but might have 
been his daughter, had quitted Norfolk on 
his death, and was thought to have gone to 
London. 

Godfrey steadied himself against the wall 
on which he was leaning, as the old village 
gossip, whom he was lazily interrogating, 
told him this. 

" Went to London, eh ? Was really his 
daughter, I suppose ? Was she — was she a 
— good kind of girl ?" 

" Well, sir, I don't know. Folks did say 
queer things about her ; but she was a 
pretty creature, with her great, soft eyes and 
her " 

The blood seemed to rush up to Godfrey's 
head and dim his sight and dull his ears. 
For a moment he heard nothing more ; then 
he recovered himself. The woman was 
talking on. 
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** They did say she did something to her 
hair to make it that yellow colour ; but it 
never looked natural, to my thinking, with 
her black eyes." 

" Were the eyes quite black ? — or brown ?" 

*' Well now, sir, Fd not like to be positive. 
She just looked a lovely picture, and so 
young and innocent. But there ; one never 
knows.'* 

Could this girl with the dyed hair have 
been Mary Dixon ? He told himself with 
vehemence that it was impossible. The 
thought that the graceful, easy-mannered 
young woman, who was living quietly at the 
Abbey as a welcomed guest, could once have 
been — this, had so overwhelming a repug- 
nance for him that for a few moments it 
made him sick and giddy. 

" What was she like ?'' he asked. " Tall } 
— short ?" 

" Well, she was betwixt and between, sir, 
as well as I can recollect ; but it's more nor 
three years ago now : not tall, for sure. I 
didn't see her often, for she rarely came to 
church. It was mostly driving by in her 
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little pony-shay I used to see her. She had 
a pretty way with her — and pretty gowns 
she used to wear, too !" 

Godfrey grew hot as he listened. The 
woman offered to show him the old house 
where the wicked doctor had lived. He 
could go over it if he liked, for it was to be 
let. 

But, though he did do so, there was 
nothing in the damp empty rooms to dispel 
or confirm his doubts. He threw himself on 
a rustic seat in the weedy garden, and tried 
to think of some way out of the difficulty 
into which his inquiries had brought him. 
He had learnt enough to puzzle, but not to 
satisfy him. The description of one of the 
two ladies who claimed to be the doctor's 
widow was of a commonplace person, with- 
out any distinctive characteristic ; she had 
left the neighbourhood before his death ; 
while the girl, with whom she had lived 
amicably, did not leave it until afterwards. 
Were these two mother and daughter ? Or 
was either of them really related to the 
doctor ? Were they a couple of adven- 
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turesses linked together for purposes of 
prey ? Were they the two women now 
installed in comfort and security at the 
Abbey? 

These questions, dwelling upon them day 
after day, and the impossibility of solving 
them, nearly upset Godfrey's brain. He re- 
turned to the Abbey from Liverpool looking 
jaded and miserable ; ready to anathematize 
the impulse which had led him to rake up 
the ashes of a dozen dead lives only to be 
haunted by the images he had himself called 
forth. 

On meeting Miss Dixon in the drawing- 
room ten minutes after his arrival, it was not 
surprising that he instantly found it necessary 
to walk off to the Vicarage. Since his aunt's 
words he had thought more seriously of his 
engagement than he had ever done before, 
and had come to the conclusion that it was 
not fair, either to Elspeth or himself, to treat 
her like a doll ; to talk nonsense to her when 
he was in a good humour, and avoid her like 
the plague when he was not. Being nine- 
teen, she was really no longer a child ; and if 
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she was to be a good, sensible, supportable 
wife to him, he must get her to share his 
tastes now, and teach her to sympathize with 
his feelings. Here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a beginning. He had been away 
three weeks ; she would doubtless see at once 
that he looked ill and worried, and he, in- 
stead of putting off her affectionate inquiries, 
would impart to her that he was so, and let 
her play at consoling him. 

Elspeth met him in the Vicarage garden. 

" Oh, Godfrey, Tm so glad you are come!" 
she cried. '* Now you can go with us to the 
bazaar at Cheston to-morrow. What a queer 
colour you are — quite tanned ! What have 
you been doing to yourself V^ 

He kissed her affectionately, but felt rather 
hurt. She was glad to see him indeed, and 
skipped about him in very sportive, lamb-like 
fashion ; but these were not the ideal trans- 
ports he was in the humour to welcome. 
Godfrey felt repressed. 

" I have not been doing anything ; I'm all 
right," he answered. " One does get tanned, 
I believe, when one is much in the open air." 
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"Well, you seem rather grumpy," said she 
gaily. 

And he was hurt again. 

Then he remembered that this was the 
mood he had always encouraged in her, and 
that this very gaiety, which jarred upon him 
a little at the moment, was the result of her 
pleasure at seeing him again. This was the 
time for his first lesson in a woman's duties 
as consoler and sympathizer. 

" I've been a good deal bothered lately," 
said he. 

" Have you, Godfrey ? Is that why you 
went away ?" 

" No ; but it is why I've come back." 

This was not a lover's speech, and Elspeth 
was hurt in her turn. 

" Oh, not to see me, then ? Matilda said 
you didn't seem to trouble yourself to write 
very often." 

" Matilda said so, did she ?" said Godfrey, 
irritated. *' I am not engaged to Matilda, 
and I don't see why she should concern her- 
self with me or my letters. If I write often 
enough to please you, that is enough." 
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"But you don't. You hardly ever write at 
all ; and when you do, you don't say much ; 
nothing about the places you are at and what 
you see. They ask me at breakfast, when I 
get a letter from you, what you say, and 
there is never anything to tell them. And 
then they tease me, papa and Matilda and 
Annette, and wonder that you can't write a 
long, amusing letter, and ask me how you 
spell, and — and make me cry." 

" Well, in the last letter I told you I had 
neuralgia ; and you never even asked me in 
your answer whether it was better." 

" Oh yes !" retorted Elspeth, with a new 
grievance; "you should have seen them when 
they worried me to know what you said, and 
I told them that. Papa said : * Tell him to 
try Bunter's Nervine !' ' Say a flannel bandage 
is a very good thing,* said Matilda. And the 
children cut out a lot of advertisements from 
the back of — of Punchy and pushed them 
under my door, and ran — ran away." 

And at this description of the inhuman 
persecution she had suffered on his account, 
Elspeth fairly sobbed. So that he had to be 
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the consoler after all. Calm was shortly re- 
stored, but he had to put off his first lesson 
in the duties of woman as a sympathizer till 
another time : and as he returned to the 
Abbey for dinner, he asked himself whether 
a sense of these duties should not be instinc- 
tive. 

" Godfrey," said Mr. Mayne at dinner, " I 
spoke to Wilding about Dick — that you think 
he ought to be sent away, unless he can be 
kept from annoying his neighbours. The 
farmer was sorry, and quite civil over it, and 
seemed very much put out ; but he says there 
is no place that he could send him to, and 
that he would never be happy anywhere else. 
He says, and there's something in it, I think, 
that to a lad in poor Dick's state of mind the 
lanes and trees and fields he has always 
known are better friends to him than human 
beings, that he talks to them and makes 
companions of them, and would pine if he 
were sent away from them. He is sure Dick 
never meant any harm, and if you are afraid 
of him " 

''I am not afraid of him," interrupted God- 
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frey, in a rather fiery tone, vexed at the sub- 
ject's having been started before them all. 
''In Dick's unwarrantable dislike to me he 
has taken to play the part of a spy. He 
jumps over the wall and rambles in the gar- 
den, and peeps at me from behind hedges, 
and dodges my steps ; as though I were a 
criminal, and he a very bad detective. I 
really think it is time his pranks should be 
put a stop to. There are proper places for 
imbeciles, where they are well taken care of: 
why does not-Wilding shut him up in one ?" 

Godfrey was interrupted by a low cry of 
indignation from Miss Dixon. Against his 
will, he glanced at her, and saw that she was 
regarding him with flashing eyes and an ex- 
pression of scornful condemnation. Angry 
before, it turned Godfrey nearly frantic. Who 
was this girl, that she should dare to take 
the liberty of reproving him } If — if certain 
doubts were correct, she might not be worthy 
to sit at his father's table. Fearing he should 
speak some rash word in his temper, Godfrey, 
partly forgetting himself, rose and quitted the 
table. His father, amazed at this breach of 
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good manners, called after him ; but to no 
purpose. 

Godfrey soon cooled down in his own 
room. A little reflection made him feel 
ashamed of his rudeness. "I'm a greater 
fool than Dick !" was the pleasant conclusion 
which came to console him. 

Before long, he heard voices in the garden, 
and saw his father and step-mother, pru- 
dently hatted and shawled, taking a Darby 
and Joan stroll along the paths. The weather 
was unusually warm for September, and the 
absence of mist that evening had tempted 
them out. Mary Dixon was no doubt in the 
drawing-room ; he would go and apologize to 
her. Whatever she might be, he owed her 
that. 

A faint idea had been floating in his mind 
that he might possibly find out from herself 
what her past life had been, and what the 
secret of it was : either by frank questioning, 
if he could see his way to it, or by crafty 
observation if he could not. 

The lamp stood on the table when he 
entered, but it had not been turned up, and 
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Miss Dixon was sitting in the twilight by 
one of the windows. She just turned her 
head to see who had come in, and then 
turned it back again. He went up and 
halted just in front of her, handling the orna- 
ments on the top of a small cabinet. 

" Miss Dixon," he began, swinging on his 
finger a little Dresden cup, ** I don't know 
what to say about the rude way in which I 
left the dining-room this evening. You see, 
your first opinion of me, that I was a bear, 
Was perfectly well founded. I was tired with 
my journey and vexed at — at other things, 
and lost my temper. I feel very much 
ashamed of myself, I assure you." 

" Quite unnecessarily, Mr. Godfrey. I had 
no business to interfere, by so much as a 
look, still less an exclamation, in a matter 
which did not concern me. I can only 
excuse myself by saying that poor Dick has 
taken a liking for me just as unreasonable as 
his dislike of you " 

" Oh no, not at all," interrupted Godfrey 
politely. 

** So that I could not bear the thought of 
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his being sent away, and of losing the society 
of my friend, the idiot — the fool, you know," 
she added, with a rather malicious smile. 

" That is ungenerous," returned Godfrey, 
leaning his elbow on the cabinet, close to a 
Venetian glass goblet. " You have had the 
discrimination to withhold your friendship 
from the worst fool about the place, at any 



rate." 



She looked at him as if she did not under- 
stand. 

" You have never made friends with me." 

" I don't think I have been intentionally 
frigid," said she, with a pretty air of rather 
coquettish indifference. 

''Then it must be, that we have both 
played at cross-purposes with each other," 
said Godfrey, forgetting animosity altogether 
as he watched her beautiful face looking out 
into the twilight. ** Don't you think your 
greeting this afternoon on my return after 
three weeks' absence was rather cold, con- 
sidering ^" 

" Considering the object of your absence ?" 
retorted she, with most unexpected fire, as 
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she turned her face and her flashing eyes 
upon him. 

"I — I don't understand," said Godfrey, 
taken aback. 

*' I think you do ; I think you must. Be- 
lieve me, I should not excuse so sweetly your 
conduct at dinner had I not made allowance 
for your annoyance at having wasted so much 
of your time in a fruitless search." 

Godfrey had got back his self-command, 
and was looking at her with a very natural 
air of amazement. He thought this was only 
a stratagem to find out where he had been, for 
he had taken care that the two letters he had 
sent to his father while in Norfolk should not 
bear the Norfolk postmark. Still, she had 
made a very shrewd guess. 

" I beg your pardon, but I — what search. 
Miss Dixon T 

" Your search down in Norfolk." 

He started in spite of himself, ever so 
slightly, but perceptibly to the keen eyes 
watching him. 

*' Norfolk ? what on earth should take me 
to Norfolk r 



J 
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** Shall I tell you?" 

** Do, please." 

** You went there — having heard my mother 
refer to it as the county in which some years 
of her life with her first husband were passed 
^ — to try to find out more about us than she had 
thought proper to tell you. You had got it 
into your head that there was something in 
the past history of one or both of us that we 
were concealing, and that you were anxious 
to discover. It was not enough for you that 
your father was satisfied with the account of 
herself given by the lady he married, or that 
I, her daughter, so far from forcing myself 
upon your household, had come in the first 
instance against my will. That little fact, 
whatever it might be, which you imagined 
we did not wish you to know, acquired such 
fascination for you that it made you forget 
the claims of chivalry and hospitality, and 
sent you roaming about the country on a 
wild search for some proofs of something or 
other that would enable you to crush two 
defenceless women." 

She had changed her position from leaning 
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back to leaning forward, during this speech ; 
but she sat very quietly, with one hand clasp- 
ing tightly the arm of her chair. Her voice 
did not rise high ; but its low, full tones 
impressed him none the less. He stood 
before her, ashamed and silent, when she 
paused. When at last he did speak, he 
could not command his voice ; it was harsh 
and broken. 

** Miss Dixon," he said, *' I think I have 
been mad. I hope you will think so, for 
then you may perhaps forgive me, as you 
would forgive Dick. I cannot understand 
myself; or what it is that has been the 
matter with me. For the last few weeks I 
have been haunted by a sort of fever attack- 
ing me in all sorts of ways. It is true. If 
you cannot forget my odious conduct at once, 
as I hope to heaven you may, I trust 
you will believe that in my old, sober senses 
I could no more have been guilty of it than— 
than my father could." 

He was not acting now. In the utter re- 
pentance, the shame which her words had 
awakened in him, he absolutely seemed to 
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doubt his own identity ; to think it impossible 
that he, a gentleman, with all a gentleman's 
instincts, could have done this. He was 
slowly turning away from her to leave the 
room, when she stopped him. 

** No, please stay one moment," cried she, 
taking his hand, her voice sweet and winning 
again. " After all, it was partly my own fault 
that you formed a bad opinion of me — of us. 
I know you overheard a conversation which 
I afterwards tried to account for rather 
clumsily, by telling you something that was 
only partly true." 

*' That does not excuse me," put in Godfrey. 

"It does partly, I think. Falsehoods, 
found out, must always breed suspicion. 
Besides, your doubts were not without reason. 
There is something my mother and I wish to 
conceal. It does not concern you or your 
father in the remotest way, and you will never 
find it out. As for your hunting for some 
traces of our life in Norfolk " 

" Do you not see how miserable you are 
making me ?" broke out Godfrey, in impatient 
pain. 
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But she continued, without mercy : " It 
will always be useless as far as I am con- 
cerned, for the reason that I never was there. 
I was born in London and left there : it was 
before my father and mother settled in Nor- 
folk," she added, after a moment's pause. 
** Let me ask you just this one thing. If, in 
spite of yourself, your suspicions should ever 
be roused again concerning either or both of 
us " 

'' Miss Dixon !" 

** You may not be able to help it. A secret, 
however unimportant, is always suspicious. 
I repeat then, if you should ever doubt the 
integrity of either of us towards your family, 
do not hastily mention your own doubts to 
your father." 

** I see. Of course you will never believe 
now that I can possess any of the feelings of 
a gentleman," said Godfrey, deeply wounded, 
but with pride in his tone. 

She raised her head and looked straight up 
into his face with perfectly grave, frank eyes. 
"Please don't think I am so silly. I have 
never doubted that for a moment. I was 
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going to say, however serious your doubts 
may grow, spare my mother as long as you 
can. She has had very great troubles, and," 
Miss Dixon's face grew soft and her voice 
tender, " I want her to keep to the end— if 
that should be possible — the happiness she 
has found so late. She is the most devoted 
woman I have ever known, she has grown 
fond of your father, she makes him a good 
wife. Just think of what I say, if ever any 
allusion to her past troubles should rouse 
your suspicions again. I think — I think that 
is all." 

She released his hand, seeming only then 
to become aware that she had been holding 
it. She was very quiet outwardly, but it was 
easy to see that she was as much excited as 
he was himself, though not with all the same 
feelings. The reaction, after his dark sus- 
picions, had roused in Godfrey a feeling of 
wild devotion to this beautiful girl with the 
stangely touching voice, and mournful, elo- 
quent eyes. The clasp of her slight fingers 
round his own hand had sent a thrill through 
his veins. When she turned back to the seat 
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she had left by the window, he followed her. 
She looked up at him in surprise. 

" I am very miserable/* said he. And he 
looked it. 

" I am afraid it is my fault/* she remarked 
very gently, rising again. " I will make what 
amends I can. You are fond of music ?" 

** Yes; passionately." 

"Then I will give you a pleasure, if it proves 
a pleasure," she said, moving towards the 
piano. ** But I can only do it at the^ cost of 
great pain to myself. Will that satisfy you ?" 

The character of her excitement had quite 
changed. Instead of being outwardly calm, 
her hands now moved restlessly, her lips 
trembled, her eyes glanced about the room. 

"No, of. course that will not satisfy me," 
replied Godfrey, wounded again. " I have 
caused you pain enough already ; I " 

"Sit there, please," she said imperiously, 
indicating a chair. 

** But I thought you did not play," he ex- 
claimed involuntarily. Indeed that had been 
one of his private grievances against her. 

She sat down to the piano without reply. 
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He had obeyed her, and listened wonderingly 
while her fingers felt their way upon the notes 
with faint timid sounds, as hands do that have 
not touched a once familiar instrument for 
some time. She fell into an air that was 
unknown to him, and played it over two or 
three times with tender, musicianly touch, but 
without any special power of exciting enthu- 
siasm ; then the melody changed to an ac- 
companiment. The first notes of her voice 
chained his attention ; before the end of the 
first verse he had risen to his feet and was 
drawn nearer and nearer to her by an attrac- 
tion he could not resist, till the end of the 
song found him at her side on a low ottoman, 
looking up at her face, which it was too dark 
for him to see clearly, with the rapture of a 
worshipper. 

He had known by the very first notes that 
it was not merely an ordinarily good voice he 
was listening to, and long before the song was 
over he had recognised that it was not to an 
ordinarily good singer. It was to one of those 
voices that the world waits for, cultivated as 
the world demands. His passionate love of 
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music had never been gratified so .before. 
For to the charms of the rich melody were 
added the seductions of twilight, of surprise, 
and the youth and beauty of the girl from 
whose lips the enthralling sound came 

It was not until she had sung the last note 
and her fingers remained inactive upon the 
keys, that Godfrey, half on his knees beside 
her, and stammering incoherent words of 
thanks, discovered that his step-mother was 
in the room. She was standing behind them, 
her back to the dim light of the lamp, which 
had not yet been turned up ; but even in the 
darkness of the gathering night he could see 
by the trembling of her whole frame, as he 
could hear in her panting breathing, that she 
was much agitated, and that the feeling which 
agitated her was terror. Neither of them, 
absorbed in the music, had heard her en- 
trance, but they became aware of her presence 
at the same moment. 

Miss Dixon rose, tottered as she did so, 
and her fingers, as she leant on the side of 
the key-board for support, touched Godfrey's. 
Her hand was cold and wet. He would have 
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supported her with his arm ; but she shrank 
away, and fell on her mother s shoulder. 

** I'm quite well — quite right, mamma," 
said she faintly. " It is only the old story." 

" Godfrey, send Lydia here with the eau- 
de-Cologne," said Mrs. Mayne abruptly. 

He left them, told the maid she was 
wanted, and brought the eau-de-Cologne him- 
self But he was not admitted ; Mrs. Mayne 
took it from him at the door. 

"Is she better ?" he asked anxiously. 

** Yes. Godfrey, I left your father in the 
lane, talking with Mr. Wilding. Will you go 
and contrive to keep him from coming in for 
a little while. It would upset him to find 
Mary ill." 

Godfrey met his father coming towards 
home. The latter, who had not seen his son 
since his ill-behaviour at dinner, accosted 
him banteringly. 

''Well, I am glad to see you taking a walk 
by yourself, Godfrey. You have been be- 
guiling the time, I hope, with some salutary 
reflections." 

"Yes,'' said Godfrey. " Ive been wonder- 
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ing when Horrocks means to send home my 
shooting -boots." 

" Then you are not troubled with remorse 
for having behaved like a clown at the dinner- 
table ?" 

'* Something had very much put me out,'* 
acknowledged the young man. " I have 
made my apology to the person to whom 
apology was chiefly necessary, and it has 
been accepted." 

*' Oh, have you } that's all right then," 
returned his good-natured and easy father, a 
little surprised notwithstanding, apologies not 
being much in Godfrey's line. 

*' Godfrey," he said presently, after they 
had walked a little, exchanging remarks on 
indifferent topics, ''there's a subject that your 
mother thinks — that I think, I mean," broke 
off Mr. Mayne awkwardly, with a cough, 
*' that we should begin to prepare for. I 
mean your marriage." 

"Oh — ah — yes, of course we must begin 
to think about that," agreed Godfrey, in a 
vague kind of tone. ''Very considerate of 
my step-mother !" 
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" Well, she's quite right : it is time you 
married." 

'* Quite, sir— no doubt." 

" The question to be considered, Godfrey, 
is — where would you like to settle ? Would 
you like to bring your wife to the Abbey ? — 
we could have that unused wing put into 
order for your separate use — or would you 
prefer to make your home elsewhere ?" 

*' I have not thought about it," replied 
Godfrey. 

** Your allowance will be suitable in any 
case. Of course you know that." 

" Thank you, sir. But it seems to me that 
all this is premature. I and Elspeth have 
been engaged for two months, or so ; and the 
Vicar especially warned me he did not wish to 
hurry matters." 

** And you fall in with his view I I must 
say, Godfrey, you are not a very ardent 
bridegroom." 

" I am not a bridegroom yet," was the 
retort, spoken in haste. '* I think, father, it 
might be better for me to get into something 
first ; something that would take me away 
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from here altogether. I am sick and tired 
of leading an aimless, idle life." 

*' Tm uncommonly glad to hear thatP^ 
cried Mr. Mayne. '* Some Government post, 
I suppose you mean ; a little easy employ- 
ment might be good for you. I dare say my 
cousin Abbotsford could manage it. Well, 
we must think about it all." 

" Yes, we can think about it ; plenty of 
time," replied Godfrey, as his father left him. 

He lit a cigar, and remained pacing the 
walks, lost in reflections — not of his marriage. 
Had Mary Dixon been a public singer? 
Would she and her mother, one of them 
undoubtedly clever, take so much pains and 
lay themselves open to suspicion for so paltry 
a secret ? He could not think so. Why had 
she avoided music altogether since she came 
to the Abbey, letting it be thought that she 
could neither play nor sing ? Why had she 
so suddenly undeceived him ? She had sung 
to him in a way that could but betray her 
aristic training to his critical ear; and it 
seemed to have terribly agitated her. 

She had intimated to him that evening that 
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her secret of the past was a trifling one ; that 
it did not concern him ; that he would never 
find it out : but yet, in spite of his shame, 
when she accused him of want of chivalry 
and hospitality, he had said to himself that it 
was not a trifle, that it did concern him, and 
that he would find it out. One little item in 
her explanation had struck him as being 
untenable — that she had never been in 
Norfolk ; that when her father and mother 
went to settle there, they left her, a baby, 
behind them in London. Godfrey did not 
know much about babies ; still he thought 
they were not often abandoned in that way by 
their parents. 

Yet he hoped against hope that her public 
appearance as a singer might really be at the 
root of the matter, and that, she and her 
mother did not like to confess to it. But, if so, 
why had she given it up — to go roving over 
the Continent with an old lady, and to bury 
herself at Croxham Abbey ? However it 
might be, Godfrey was conscious that his 
heart welled up in tenderness for the sweet 
and fragile girl ; and he was also conscious 
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that he was presenting in himself a marvellous 
contradiction. 

When Godfrey got back to the drawing- 
room, Mary Dixon was correcting a blunder 
in her mother's crewel-work ; Mrs. Mayne 
sat watching the girl's fingers with interest. 
His father jumped up from his armchair as 
he entered. 

" Godfrey, at last ! What a time you have 
stayed out ! Laura, suppose we have a game 
at cards? You and Mary play whist, I 
suppose ? We have never played since you 
came here." 

He had gone to a card-table which stood 
folded in a corner of the room, and was 
taking out the cards, with his back to the 
rest. Godfrey stood by the mantelpiece. 
At the mention of cards, he saw Mrs. Mayne 
start ; but she made no answer. Mr. Mayne 
repeated his question. 

** You both play whist, of course ?" 

** No ; I don't play cards at all," she 
answered then. " Nor does Mary." 

Her voice was so much altered that her 
liusband wheeled round. 
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** But why ? You do not mean to say you 
disapprove of a harmless hand at cards, 
Laura ! - You cannot think it wicked to 
play ?" 

" No — but — I never play. I am tired, too. 
Do please excuse me, Henry," she added, 
rising. Mary was still bending over her 
work. 

But Mr. Mayne did not like to be thwarted 
(when he knew it), even in trifles. 

" Am I to understand that it is a matter of 
principle with you and with Mary ? What 
harm can lie in a quiet game of cards at 
home ? It is not gambling. Gambling of 
course is dreadful. Why, I knew an awful 
instance of the danger of that among my 
own acquaintance. A son of Sir William 
Hunt " 

Mrs. Mayne's work-basket slipped from 
her hands to the floor. Godfrey drew near to 
pick up the scattered trifles ; and Mr. Mayne 
resumed the thread of his discourse. 

"It was his eldest son — ^William Hunt's ; 
a friend of mine. He has a place near here, 
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and he has just got back to it from Scotland. 
The poor lad, Willie " 

Mrs. Mayne fell back in her chair; her 
daughter rose quickly and bent over her. 
Mr. Mayne stared helplessly. Godfrey rang 
the bell. 

"Don't be frightened," said Mary; "mamma 
will be better directly. She is only faint 
from a little over-fatigue : she walked about 
too long after dinner." 

Mary Dixon was calm and white as a 
marble statue. But Godfrey, who had been 
observant since the first mention of the cards, 
saw that some strange excitement was burn- 
ing in her sad dark eyes. 



CHAPTER X. 

DOUBTS AND MYSTERY. 

*RS. MAYNE sat at the Abbey 
breakfast-table, pouring out the 
coffee as usual and handing the 
cups round. Her fainting-fit of the 
previous evening did not appear to have 
affected her. Mr. Mayne had unhesi- 
tatingly accepted Mary Dixon's assertion 
of its cause — over-fatigTje from walking 
too much after dinner. Godfrey doubted. 
To him the cause had looked more 
like a spasm of sudden terror. Cir- 
cumstances were rendering Godfrey Mayne 
what he had never been in his life — sus- 
picious and watchful. The topic of conver- 
sation at the moment had been gambling, 
15—2 
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and then his father had spoken of Sir Wil- 
liam Hunt: and Godfrey naturally asked 
himself whether either the topic or the name 
had brought terror to his step-mother ; and, 
if so, why ? 

Turning to his father now, he inquired 
whether it was true that Sir William Hunt 
had returned. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Mayne. "Wilding 
told me so last night." 

"Who is Sir William Hunt, mamma?" 
asked Mary, in a low tone. 

"I do not know, dear ; I don't think I have 
seen him," answered Mrs. Mayne quietly. 
But Godfrey wished he could see her hands, 
whose tell-tale restlessness always betrayed 
when she was at all agitated. 

" You will see him soon," said Mr. Mayne 
to his wife. "He always comes over here 
the first thing, without waiting for the cere- 
mony of my calling first pn him, We are 
very old friends, Laura. And he will come 
all the quicker, now that the Abbey has 
ladies in it." 

Mrs. Mayne glanced hurriedly at her 
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daughter ; but the latter was helping herself 
to another ^^^^ and did not appear to notice. 
At that moment Mary caught Godfrey's eye: 
he concluded that she thought she was being 
watched. 

" Where does this Sir William Hunt live, 
sir, and why is it that we have not heard any- 
thing of him before T she inquired of Mr. 
Mayne in a pretty, saucy manner. 

** Because, Miss Inquisitive, he has been 
away, as he generally is. He has a place on 
the other side of Cheston — Goule Park. He 
never stays there long now, and will be off 
again soon, no doubt." 

" Dear me !" cried Mary. " Does he not 
like his neighbours ?" 

'* Sir William's neighbours have nothing to 
do with it, young lady. He has a little 
frivolous wife — as frivolous as you are — who 
won't let him rest there. She hates Goule 
Park ; calls it the family vault. She used to 
love it just as much as she dislikes it now ; 
but since a dreadful event happened, the 
news of which was brought to her there " 

'* And where do they live when they are 
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not at Goule ?" interrupted Mary. ** I think 
she is quite right not to let her husband stay 
there if she doesn't like the place herself." 

"Quite right to drag her husband away 
from it as soon as he is peacefully settled 
down there ! Oh, Mary, a fine wife you'll 
make ! Don't you come to me for a 
character." 

*' Of course not, sir. I shall apply to — to 
Dick. Where do they live, though, when 
they are not at Goule Park ?" 

" Chiefly in Scotland. Sir William has a 
fine old place there." 

But to Godfrey, her unusual animation 
seemed rather forced : he was not sure, 
though, whether this was fact or fancy. 

In the course of the morning Ernest 
Underwood came in, attired in the fashion as 
usual. He invited Mary to a drive in his 
dogcart. 

" You know you enjoyed that drive when I 
brought you home. Miss Dixon," urged the 
young man ; " and you know how carefully I 
drive." 

** Oh yes ; and I remember finding myself 
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suddenly jerked up a foot or so, when your 
horse shied at that red cart and sent the 
wheel on to the path," said Mary. 

'* But I did that on purpose. I knew you 
liked a little excitement. You wouldn't have 
me jog you quietly along as if you were — 
were an old lady, would you ?" 

" Well, you will hardly believe I can be so 
mean-spirited, but I do really set as high 
a value on my life as if I were sixty." 

" No ! Do you mean it ?" cried Ernest, 
with mock seriousness. " Now, I had in- 
tended to ask leave to give you a little treat. 
We have just got a new pair of chestnuts, 
one of which has not been properly broken 
in. I drove them tandem into Cheston the 
other day, and we killed a dog, and over- 
turned a market-stall, and frightened a flock 
of sheep, and backed into a shop-window — 
and I had to pay for a new one. Now I did 
mean to try to get you with me when I drive 
them the second time." 

** Dear me ! How I should like to go, 
Mr. Ernest ! Only mamma would not let 
me, you know." 
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Thus they kept on, angering Godfrey. He 
began to hate Ernest, and Mary too. The 
young man at length took his departure, 
saying he should call again on the morrow. 
Back he came in a moment. 

" Miss Dixon, do come out and see my new 
harness, and tell me whether you think there's 
too much plating about it ? My mother says 
the whole turn-out looks like an advertisement 
for a circus, and that people will expect me 
to offer them hand- bills." 

So they went out laughing, and presently 
Godfrey followed. He found them standing 
by the dogcart, talking in lower tones and a 
little more seriously; and he thought this 
mood even more unbecoming than their mirth 
had been. Then Ernest took a lingering 
farewell and drove off, repeating his promise 
to call on the morrow. As Miss Dixon 
turned back smiling, Godfrey had the pleasure 
of seeing that the smile suddenly left her face 
as her eyes fell upon him. 

*' Does he not look nice ?" said she, aggra- 
vatingly turning again to watch the dogcart 
and its owner. ** He is always so neat and 
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trim and well-dressed ; he makes me feel like 
— like a nursery-maid watching the horse- 
guards." 

" Do you admire that got-up look about a 
man — as if he were put together with glue 
and pins ?" retorted Godfrey. " It may be 
all verv well in town, for men who have 
nothing to do and no brains ; and of course 
it is excusable in Ernest here, being no better 
than a boy. / think that in the country that 
sort of thing is ridiculous." 

Miss Dixon retaliated : ** I cannot see that 
it is less manly to ride or drive twenty miles a 
day in a well -fitting coat, than to lounge about 

with a cigar in one's mouth in " She 

stopped short. It really seemed that she had 
grown excited in defence of her friend, and 
suddenly remembered that she was going too 
far. 

Godfrey finished the sentence for her — " In 
an old velvet shooting-coat with a frayed-out 
collar ? I dare say you are right. But what 
can you expect from a boor. Miss Dixon ?' 

And this was the use he made of the chance 
fortune had given him of a t^te-^-t^te with 
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her ! He had been wishing for one all night 
He had meant, by dint of subtle questioning, 
to try to gain a clue to the aversion from card- 
playing shown by her and her mother, and to 
the agitation of the latter on hearing the name 
of Sir William Hunt. 

Without attempting an apology, Miss 
Dixon passed him, to enter the house. She 
was met by Lydia, her mother's maid, who 
said that Mrs. Mayne would be glad to speak 
to her in her room. Godfrey, left to himself, 
wandered about the grounds for a little while, 
restless and dissatisfied : at war with Ernest 
Underwood, with Miss Dixon, and with him- 
self What was coming to him ? ^he wondered. 
What could be the matter with him ? With 
him^ who until lately could not be roused out 
of his apathy !" 

Mrs. Mayne was seated back on the sofa 
in her dressing-room, agitated, nervous ; her 
pale face bearing traces of tears. She held 
one hand out weakly, as one in want of help, 
to her daughter, when the girl came in and 
knelt down beside her. 

" You don't come up to me, Mary ! I have 
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wanted to speak to you ever since last night. 
What is to be done ? I am so terribly afraid 
of arousing suspicion in my husband !" 

" Dear, kind old Mr. Mayne ! He would 
never suspect anyone. It is not him you 
need fear, mamma, but Godfrey. Godfrey's 
grey eyes, still though they look, see every- 
thing." 

" Oh, Mary, Mary ! what shall we do 1 
Who would have thought of Sir William's 
living near here ! He may call ; he is sure 
to call ; Mn Mayne said so : and then " 

" Now, mamma, do be calm ! If you ex- 
cite yourself you may become really ill. You 
must just lay out a plan in case Sir William 
does call " 

Mrs. Mayne shuddered. ' 

" And act up to it," continued Mary, re- 
moving the finger which her mother had 
placed upon her lips. " Listen. As long as 
the danger lasts, that is, until Sir William has 
left Goule Park again — and Mr. Mayne said, 
you know, that would be very soon — we must 
not sit in the drawing-room in the afternoon 
at the time that visitors call. If word be 
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brought to you that Sir William has called, 
you must be ill — a sudden and violent head- 
ache, or something that prevents your seeing 
him. Oh, it will be all v«ry easy," added 
the girl in a cheering tone, giving, neverthe- 
less, an anxious glance at her mother. 

" But we may meet him out, Mary ! We 
are sure to come face to face with him some- 
where." 

"It is not at all sure. You must wear a 
thick veil. And Mr. Mayne was so much 
concerned at what we called your over-fatigue 
last night, that we can refuse any invitation 
we think dangerous on that ground. Do not 
despond, mamma. He will soon go away 
again, and all fear will be over." 

"Ah, you can talk calmly and prepare 
calmly, you are so cold !" 

" Cold !" echoed the girl, her voice rising 
from its low murmur for the first time. "You 
call me cold because you do not know what 
heat is. Why, my whole life is a fever — 
kept under most of the time ; forgotten every 
now and then, when I am with the Thorn- 
hill children or laughing with Ernest; but 
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always smouldering, ready to burst out as 
soon as I am alone. I seem * cold * because 
I am always at white-heat. I seem 'pre- 
pared' because I can never forget. I can no 
longer find contentment in reading, as I used 
to do; if I get hold of any book exciting 
enough to claim my attention, I am sure to 
find in it, sooner or later, some reference to 
my own secret, or some foreshadowing of my 
own fate. And then I keep my eyes on the 
page, without being able to read further, but 
afraid lest if I raised them they should meet 
those of some other person who had come 
softly into the room and who would see my 
face change." 

Mary Dixon paused. It had been a strange 
irrepressible outbreak. Mrs. Mayne tried 
feebly to extricate her own limp hand, which 
lay in her daughter's, and restlessly turned 
away her head, as if the slim fingers and the 
steady dark eyes burnt her. 

" You frighten me so, Mary !" she whis- 
pered miserably. " I am more afraid of you 
than I am of anybody, of Sir William, 
even " 
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" Mamma !" 

** I am, when vou are in those fits. I 
never know what you will say or do. You 
are so — so rebellious in your suffering. It all 
comes of that. What made you sing to God- 
frey Mayne last night T 

" I don't know. It was imprudent; a rash, 
mad impulse such as I have had to regret 
before, as heaven knows, and you know. 
And I suffered for it, as I deserved. Do not 
reproach me, mamma ; you, at least, must 
not." 

" No, no, I did not mean to," said Mrs. 
Mayne hurriedly. ** But — ^look here, Mary : 
are you encouraging Ernest Underwood ?" 

" No, no. I have told you before that I 
must have some relief ; I can find it best in 
bright, high spirits such as his or the chil- 
dren's. He is only a boy ; it is just a mild 
flirtation to him and nothing more, and I 
shall take care to keep it so. If there were 
to ensue a danger of his caring for me seri- 
ously, I would tell him " 

" Tell him !'' shrieked Mrs. Mayne. 

'* Mamma, who is excited now ? I would 
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tell him enough to turn his thoughts from 
me : to show him that Mary Dixon is one 
who must stand apart, who cannot be wooed 
as other girls can. Any little invented tale 
would do ; his brains are so shallow. I am 
not to be cruel to you, do you say ? No, 
no : you know better than that. I will be 
careful with everyone, in all ways ; I will in- 
deed. Only don't be afraid, and don't think a 
thunderbolt is going to fall if I laugh and talk 
a little with a lad who is all talk and laughter. 
As for my singing, I think I can get Godfrey 
Mayne to say nothing about that." 

** Mary, don't you think you are wrong in 
treating Godfrey as you do ? You and he 
have been hitherto so antagonistic to each 
other. Better be friendly with him. Though 
he seems determined, it is not difficult to 
lead him, if one goes to work the right way. 
Look how I managed his engagement to the 
parson's daughter. He is really a kind-heared 
fellow, though he may not seem so to you 
from the dislike you appear to have taken to 
each other. I am sure you could persuade 
him to anything, if you chose to try." 
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A faint colour rose to the girl's face, pale 
till then. 

" And you wish me to try ! I do not under- 
stand/' 

" No, no ; don't look like that, Mary. I 
do not want you to make Godfrey fall in love 
with you. Were you thinking that ? though 
there's no danger of your doing that — he is 
too cold. But I think you should not make 
an enemy of him. You are pretty and attrac- 
tive : draw him to you in a sisterly way. 
You know it could not matter, now that he is 
engaged to Elspeth." 

" Don't you think it might matter to her ?" 
asked Mary slowly. 

" Certainly not. Love with these rustic 
youths and maidens is a pretty little milk- 
and-water friendship. Not at all like the 
dreadful thing we have known it to be, 
Mary," said Mrs. Mayne, in a fearful whis- 
per. " Two people just want to be married, 
and they meet each other, that is all. Or 
else, the one wants to marry and the other is 
gently driven to it, as I drove Godfrey.'' 

" Do you think it was right to do that ?'' 
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" I did it for the best. You know why I 
did it. And they will be very happy ; they 
are just suited to each other : he is idle and 
aimless, and she would never want anything 
different. You must not reproach me with 
that, Mary." 

" I am not reproaching you ; I am re- 
proaching myself for having come to Crox- 
ham at all. Why did you urge me to come ?" 

" Mr. Mayne would have you — and I 
thought you might as well come. I wanted 
to have you under my own eye again. Be- 
sides, where would you have made a home, 
now Madame de Breteuil is dead? You have 
been better in health and brighter since you 
came. And if only you can quiet Godfrey's 
suspicions I shall be very glad you did come 
— ^very glad indeed." 

" I will try," said Mary quietly. " For 
otherwise there will be danger." 

That evening Godfrey appeared at dinner 
with diamond studs in his shirt-front, and on 
his father's remarking upon this effort with 
laughing admiration, which somehow irritated 
Godfrey, he said with indifference that he had 
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mislaid his others. Whether affected by this 
burst of magnificence or from other causes, 
Miss Dixon seemed anxious to atone for her 
neglect by being very charnling and by giv- 
ing him at least as much attention as she 
gave to his father. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, Mrs. 
Mayne suggested to her husband a game at 
draughts, and they sat down to it, while 
Mary took her work to a distant window. 
There was not light enough for her to do 
much, but her head ached and she wanted to 
be quiet. She had let her crewels fall into 
her lap, and was pressing her hands wearily 
to her head, when a smelling-bottle in God- 
frey's hand was silently offered to her. 

" Thank you," said she with a start ; and 
she took it and leaned back in her chair, 
without any more words. 

*' You look very tired,'* said Godfrey, put- 
ting his back against the window-frame. 

"Yes, I am tired ; I don't know why. 
That was what made me so cross to-day." 

" Cross ! I don't think Underwood found 
you cross." 
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•' But you did." 

" I ! That is a different matter, I hav€ 
not his entertaining powers, you know." 

** He is a nice, bright, amusing fellow/' 
carelessly returned Mary. ** But then, of 
course, he is only a boy, and I have never 
tried him with any subject more serious than 
* chaff.' I don't wonder you are amazed at 
my thinking so much of him, but that bright- 
ness of his is delightful when one is in an idle 
mood." 

" You seemed to be talking seriously 
enough when you were standing with him 
by his dogcart." 

" The subject was serious enough to him 
— a new patent bit. I expect you would 
soon get to the end of his information on any 
subject really interesting.'* 

"Not sooner than you would get to the 
end of mine,**^ said Godfrey hastily, annoyed 
at the imputation of being well-informed, or 
learned, or anything but the dashing devil- 
may-care fellow it had suddenly become, for 
the moment, his ambition to be — or to appear 
to be. 
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" Well, if I really wanted a serious opinion, 
I would rather take yours than his ; on horses 
or anything else." 

This was rather daring, perhaps, to a man 
who already suspected her good faith. But 
it was clever, for of course Godfrey was not 
free from the common weakness of flattering 
himself he knew something about horses: 
and he was pleased. 

** A serious opinion you can get in a book, 
Miss Dixon. What you want in a man is 
an agreeable companion.'* 

" There are different ways of being agree- 
able, Mr. Godfrey. Young Underwood's 
rattling talk and energetic manner would 
seem rather overpowering if I were tired, or 
ill, or in a thoughtful mood ; I might wish he 
were quieter then." 

" I see. Then what you want in an ideal 
companion, is Ernest's high spirits when you 
are well and happy, and my dull sulkiness 
when you are ill and miserable." 

*' Not quite that," said she, laughing. " I 
shouldn't talk of your dull sulkiness, for in- 
stance." 
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*' Not to me, of course. You would say 
*my refined and thoughtful manner.' And 
yet, I don't know ; you can be outspoken 
sometimes. You gave it me pretty straight 
to-day." 

" I beg your pardon. I am so sorry ; I 
really don't know what evil spirit induced me 
to be so impertinent. It was an evil spirit, 
indeed, and not Mary Dixon at all." 

" I am not sure about that. There are so 
many Mary Dixons. There is a Mary Dixon 
who is silent and pale and scarcely knows 
how to smile ; there is one who is all bright- 
ness and laughter, and can infect a whole 
company with her own animation. There is 
one who can persuade a man against his will 
by her charming wiles ; and there is another, 
a singing Mary Dixon, who is, I believe, her 
very soul." 

" Not at all," said she in light retort, leav- 
ing him to stroke his moustache and wish he 
had not been quite so fervent. " A poor 
creature so mortal that she cannot sing one 
song without exhaustion, the effects of which 
she feels even next day." 
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" Is it so ?" cried he impulsively. 

" Indeed it is. I meant to ask you to be 
so kind as to keep my unlucky accomplish- 
ment a secret ; for if it is once known tliat I 
can sing, of course I shall have to sing : and 
I cannot and must not. In return, I promise 
you I will sometimes sing to you again." 

" Thank you," said he warmly. " I never 
experienced so enthralling a pleasure in my 
life. I should never have thought a young 
lady could sing like that without years of 
special study and practice." 

•*Of course not. I have had the special 
study and practice. I was trained for pub- 
lic singing, but my health gave way before 
I could appear." 

Godfrey did not understand the tumult her 
words woke in him. He felt sympathy with 
her disappointment, pity for her delicacy; but 
he felt, too, a passionate impulse of gladness 
it was not so easy to account for. Why 
should it give him this acute pleasure ? — 
what could it matter to him whether she had 
sung in public or not "i Her thoughts ap- 
peared to have wandered away ; she looked 
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out into the night-mist over the garden and 
the meadow with a stern, set expression that 
he could not read. 

"You have studied in Italy, I suppose? 
In Rome ?" he asked at random, anxious to 
make her speak again and look at him. 

But her face changed to sudden terror as 
she started and faced him again, and he 
knew that he had struck some painful chord. 
Clever though Miss Dixon was, she was too 
young to be a perfect mistress of the arts of 
concealment, and she let it be seen that a 
random shaft like this had struck home. 
She recovered herself at once, 

" You quite startled me. I was thinking 
of — of the time when they used to tell me 
that my voice would move Europe. They 
tell all young singers that, I believe," she 
added drily. 

But Godfrey had received his check. Was 
she deceiving him again ? The thought made 
him furious. He wanted to get the truth out 
of her, by persuasion, by soft words and tones, 
by satire — anyhow. But all he could do was 
to stand there and pull his moustache, which 
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the ladies of the neighbourhood called golden, 
and his father, sandy. 

Mary rose and went to the table, where 
the lamp was, and looked on at the draughts. 
Godfrey left the room and shut himself into 
the refectory in the worst of humours. At 
first he couldn't find his cigar-case, then he 
had mislaid his cigar-lights, and when he had 
found them none of them would light. He 
stood there box in hand, scraping with one 
match after another, muttering as the head 
flew off the first, ** Hang it !" off the second, 
** Confound it !'* and as the third match broke 
in his angry fingers, " Curse her !'* 

That calmed him. Godfrey hardly ever 
swore, and the strong expression which had 
involuntarily escaped him woke him to the 
consciousness that he was making a fool of 
himself. He quietly lit his cigar and 
stretched himself in the American chair to 
moralize. 

" An unprincipled woman," thought he to 
himself as he glared sternly at the ceiling, "is 
like a plague-spot whose presence spreads 
contagion wherever it appears, and the remedy 
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ought to be the same — isolation." Having 
thus thrown the blame of his impatience over 
the matches upon Miss Dixon, he continued 
his reflections. 

•* Already that silly lad Underwood is mad 
about her. And I declare I think about her 
myself twice as much as I do about Elspeth. 
Yes, she is poisoning all our lives ; she ought 
to be isolated. I must try to find out what 
it is that is amiss in her antecedents. Her 
mother was frightened — for her sake, of 
course — at the name of old Hunt: and she 
herself certainly showed fear at the mention 
of Rome. What is it all ? Ill win the girl's 
confidence if I can — not to injure her, simply 
for my own satisfaction. And there's another 
point : who is to know whether her true name 
is Dixon ? I could find no trace of a doctor 
of that name in Norfolk. Good heavens ! 
what an awful thing if they should both be — 
be- — adventuresses !" 

He began walking up and down, the room 
in excitement. After three or four turns, his 
eyes fell on the latest additions to Miss 
Dixon's collection of twigs and fir-cones, oak- 
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apples and grasses, spread carefully out, as 
usual, on a couple of old chests, to be trimmed 
and dried. 

" A lot of confounded rubbish !" muttered 
he. 

A heavy old schoolroom inkstand which 
he sometimes used caught his eye. It was 
placed on the top of a pile of big books, 
evidently to press some flowers or leaves 
underneath. 

" My inkstand !" he gasped. " She actually 
has the impertinence to meddle with my things 
for her wretched weeds !" 

He snatched off the inkstand, upsetting 
some ink over one of his hands, banged it 
down on a table near, and began wiping his 
fingers with his handkerchief. And then he 
noticed something lying among the grasses. 
He picked it up and examined it curiously ; 
it was a woman's glove : the longest he had 
ever seen ; long enough to reach to the 
shoulder. 

'* Queer-looking thing off f thought he, 
forgetting his anger in his amusement. 
" Though it looks very well on." And he 
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Stretched it upon his own arm to see the 
length of it " What will women wear next I 
Fancy putting a pretty arm in a leather case, 
like a doll. It seems absurd ; one would 
think it must look absurd. But I like those 
long gloves myself ; at least I like them on 
her. I don't say I should like them on Mrs. 
Thornhill, or on " 

He stopped short, even in his thoughts. 
Hastily taking the glove off his arm, he put 
it gently down again just as it had been 
before. 

" I must not let her see that it has been 
touched. If she thinks her things are dis- 
turbed here, shell take them away, and I 
might lose one of my best chances of meeting 
her here, and — and of finding out " 

Again he stopped ; but the idea of finding 
out anything against her, or of there being 
anything to find out, seemed to turn his whole 
being to sickness. He put his lips to the 
glove. Was he in love with this girl ? "No, 
no," answered his better reason. But his 
heart } That was not quite so ready with its 
answer. 
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He went softly out-of-doors, past the 
flower-beds, on to the plantation. It was 
dark among the trees there, and the tears 
that had gathered in his eyes were unseen. 
Godfrey Mayne pressed his troubled forehead 
against a cold and unsympathetic birch-tree, 
whispering forth a plaintive wail. "Oh, 
mother, mother !" 

There was no consolation there, or any- 
where. She was dead; she would never 
help or answer him again ; and he, why, he 
was a very great simpleton. The only con- 
solation he had was that nobody had seen 
him make such an exhibition of himself or 
suspected his weakness and his folly. 

If his doubts of her could but be set at 
rest I For her own sake, he wished to respect 
her. For all Godfrey's cynicism and his 
French novel reading, he had the highest 
veneration for women — such women as his 
mother had trained him for. He could not 
give his ardent, devoted love — as love for 
Mary Dixon would have to be — to one who 
was not pure as untrodden snow. 

He was not foolish enough to imagine 
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there was no danger to him in her society. 
Everything about her was attractive. Her 
pale, fragile look, her strangely- varying beauty, 
her wayward moods, her sweet dark eyes, her 
glorious voice and the secrecy with which she 
hid its possession, the very mystery which 
hung over her — all combined to increase her 
charm. 

But in that mystery lay the tormenting 
thorn which was piercing Godfrey Mayne. 



CHAPTER XI. 

QUARRELLING WITH ELSPETH. 

^URIOUS to say, although Godfrey 
Mayne had fully decided in his 
own mind that Miss Dixon's fasci- 
nations should never take serious hold of him, 
he yet found himself setting up a sort of 
rivalry with Ernest Underwood. Godfrey 
knew that he, himself, was the better looking 
of the two — albeit he had never been guilty 
of considering his own personal attractions 
with much pride. Ernest had light eye- 
lashes, a wide mouth, and a plain, unmeaning 
face. Godfrey's features were of the type 
called high-bred, his skin was clear and fair, 
and the gold colour of his hair would have 
certainly excited admiration had he been a 
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girl. Ernest dressed well ; he, Godfrey, 
generally went about in an old shooting-coat 
— in future he would get himself up too. 
He would rouse his spirit from its apathy, 
and ride and drive about, as he used to do 
before his mother s death took away his chief 
interest in life. 

After breakfast, the morning following 
that spoken of in the last chapter, Godfrey 
heard the voices of the Thornhill children 
at the door ; they had come, with their gover- 
ness, to fetch Miss Dixon for a walk. He 
threw down the book he had taken up, told 
Hawkins to have his own horse (which led a 
lazy life of it) saddled and brought round at 
once, and went upstairs to attire himself with 
care. Then he got off as fast as he could, 
before his father should hear the unaccustomed 
stir and come out to chaff him about his new 
activity. 

At the end of the avenue, just before he 
reached the high-road, he passed Miss Dixon, 
the governess, and the children. He thought 
he noticed, as he raised his hat, that Mary 
Dixon looked surprised ; but the astonish- 
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ment of Arthur and Annette was more de- 
monstratively expressed. 

"Je ne savais pas que Godfrey pouvait 
monter a cheval !" cried Arthur. 

" Comme son cheval est maigre !" said 
Annette. 

These and similar comments in schoolroom 
French, Godfrey had the pleasure of hearing. 
He rode well. It was so unusual to see him 
on horseback, now, that his appearance ex- 
cited some attention in Cheston. Mrs. 
Underwood met him and nodded to him; 
and that afternoon, when she was calling on 
the Thornhills, mentioned that she had seen 
him. 

" And he looked very well, too," said she. 
"But I need not tell you that, for I suppose 
he called here in passing. That careful get- 
up was not meant to be wasted on the good 
people of Cheston, I am sure. It was to 
please somebody else," she added archly. 

But Elspeth blushed deeply, without 
smiling or looking up, and her mother an- 
swered coldly : "He has not been here 
to-day." 
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** Well, I must say he is improving," said 
Mrs. Underwood. •* Your influence really 
has done wonders for him, Elspeth ; he is 
getting quite dashing. Your little Elspeth " 
— turning to Mrs. Thornhill — "has trans- 
formed him into a smart-looking young 
fellow, who shows some interest in life, and 
whom any girl might take a fancy to." 

** No, I have not done it,'* said Elspeth^ 
with flashing eyes and crimson cheeks. " I 
don't think I have had anything to do with 
it. He does not come here much. He has 
been here but twice since he came home^ 
and each time we have quarrelled. I will 
not see him if he comes to-day.'" 

Mrs. Underwood laughed. She thought 
there had been some little lovers* quarrel, 
which, made up, would lead to greater love. 

In spite of Elspeth's threat, when one of 
the younger ones ran in from the garden to 
say that Godfrey was coming across the 
meadow, she snatched up a book and saun- 
tered out on the lawn : but she would not 
look up when he approached. He was in 
his brightest, most affectionate mood, and he 
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put his arm round her and took the book 

away. 

" This must be interesting reading," said 

he. 

It was one of the children's lesson-books. 

But Elspeth was altogether too much 
wounded and annoyed to laugh with a good 
grace and be kind to him. 

" Take your hand away, please," she said ; 
"the least touch crushes these light dresses." 

He let his arm fall ; but he would not 
retort disagreeably. 

'* Why, what is the matter, Elspeth ? What 
have I done ?" 

" Oh, nothing.'' 

" Then, don't you think you« are treating 
m.e just a little hardly ? You have not 
deigned to give me so much as a look yet. 
As for a kiss, I tremble to think of taking 
the liberty to ask for one." 

" I dare say you can do without one." 

Godfrey was beginning to get rather im- 
patient. This was not pretty petulance at 
all ; it was genuine sulking. " I dare say I 
can," was on his lips, but he was not so 
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churlish as to say it. He bent down over 
her and tried to look into her cross little face, 
as he spoke. 

*' No, I can't at all. I don't know what's 
to happen if you will not let me kiss you in 
two seconds." 

*'You can if you like," said she unin- 
vitingly. 

And Godfrey availed himself of the un- 
gracious permission, wondering what on earth 
could have made his gentle, yielding, silly 
little Elspeth so uncompromisingly rude and 
disagreeable. Her frowns made her look 
absolutely plain. The fact was that during 
those three weeks of his absence, Elspeth had 
been stirred up, by the unsatisfactory nature 
of his correspondence, and by Matilda's small 
sarcasms, into some show of spirit, and to 
think that he was not as warm a lover as he 
ought to be. She was not old enough to 
know by experience the way to put right 
that something which was wrong, and her 
love for him was not strong enough for her 
to know it by instinct. So she threw away 
the opportunity his affectionate manner this 
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afternoon gave her, and was intensely dis- 
agreeable. 

Godfrey was not charmed into fresh devo- 
tion by this display of petulance, but his 
conscience was not quite free with regard 
to her ; so he was forbearing, and took the 
kiss. 

" And now it is all right again, isn't it T he 
asked gently. 

** No, it is not all right," she answered 
querulously. "How can it be all right when 
you only come and see me for ten minutes at 
a time, and spend all that in quarrelling ; and 
then go away without even asking me to 
make it up ?" 

^* Well, you know you quarrel too ; I 
couldn't quarrel with you if you did not 
quarrel back : could I, my dear?" 

"But you spoke yesterday as if you didn't 
care ; and you went away as if you didn't 
care. You never said you were sorry at all." 

" You don't know what uphill work it is, 
saying you are sorry to a girl who keeps her 
back turned all the time, and won't even look 
at you," expostulated Godfrey. 
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If he had had more experience in love- 
making, or if he had been more deeply in 
earnest than he was, he would have known 
better than to use the candid expression " up- 
hill work " in speaking of any conversation 
with his lady-love. The words jarred even 
upon Elspeth's simple ears. 

" Oh, if it is uphill work talking to me, you 
had better not talk,'* said she, turning away. 

But Godfrey had seen the tears start to her 
eyes, and that disarmed him at once. 

** Elspeth, my darling, how can you say 
such things ! Do be a little reasonable. You 
know I like talking to you better than to any- 
body else in the world." 

" Better than to Miss Dixon ?" she asked, 
with a sudden flash of jealousy, turning upon 
him sharply. 

Now, this was a very wicked thing to say, 
Godfrey thought ; a thing so unreasonable, 
so unjust, so uncalled for! He drew his head 
up. 

"If you are to be jealous of everyone I 
speak to, Elspeth, hadn't you better have 
nothing more to do with me ?" he said stiffly. 
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" Miss Dixon is a guest in my father's house. 
I may not forget the duties of hospitality, 
even to oblige you." 

••Yes, you can remember all your duties 
except your duties to me," cried the silly 
child, bursting into sobs. " I have a right to 
expect a little more attention from a man who 
pre — ^pretends he wants to — wants to marry 
me. You said I was to have nothing more 
to do with you, so here's your — ring ;" and 
she drew off the little pearl and sapphire 
ornament and gave it him, with a gulping 
sob. 

But this tragic action roused all Godfrey's 
tenderness. He forced back the little ring 
on to its finger, which she vainly tried to curl 
up in resistance, and caressed her and kissed 
her back to calmness and dry eyes. Then 
came the inevitable explanation. 

"What on earth put it into your silly — 
your dear little head to be jealous of Miss 
Dixon r 

" Oh — h, I don't know. She is so pretty ; 
at least people seem to think so ; and she 
dresses so well, and I know you think a great 
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deal of that ; everybody seems to be in love 
with her and calls her charming, So I 
thought — I thought, when you only came to 
see me so seldom, it must be Miss Dixon who 
kept you away. But I know that she likes 
Ernest Underwood better than she does 
you." 

"Of course, of course/' interrupted Godfrey 
hastily and impatiently. '* It is the most 
absurd idea possible. I give you my word 
she is the last person in the whole world you 
need be jealous of." 

He said this with all the conviction of the 
truth he thought himself to be speaking. 
Elspeth began to look brighter. 

" You see," said she, "Mrs. Underwood 
came a little while ago, and she could talk 
of nothing but the improvement in you." 
Godfrey looked at her curiously. ** She said 
that you were riding again, and were looking 
so nice and so well dressed, and she thought 
it must be all through my influence. But I 
knew it was not mine. So I began thinking 
whose else it could be, and I supposed it 
must be Miss Dixon's." 
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**Well, I think people must be silly/' re- 
marked Godfrey, with a light laugh, *' It 
would hardly do to ride into Cheston in an 
old shooting-coat, would it ? But it does not 
matter what a man wears when he is lounging 
about at home." 

"Well, that's true," said Elspeth, ^' What 
should we think of Ernest Underwood if he 
drove over in an old coat ? He is always 
dressed well, and very nice he looks." 

" Oh, you think so too, do you ?" said 
Godfrey, with perfect good humour. 

'* Why, who else thinks so ?" she asked 
quickly, 

" Miss Dixon, of course. They are great 
friends." 

" Miss Dixon does like gentlemen to dress 
well, then V 

" I don't know, Tm strre," said he com- 
posedly. ** I know she admire Ernest*s 
tight boots and high collars; but I don't think 
she has eyes for anybody else." 

The beautiful indifference with which he 
said this was satisfactory ; and Elspeth was 
disarmed. 
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" I believe it is he I can see in your garden 
with her now," said she, straining her eyes 
to distinguish the figures under the Abbey 
walls. " I saw his dogcart go by a little 
while ago." 

She and Godfrey were in the Vicarage field, 
from which the avenue could just be seen. 

" Oh, did you ?" said he, with an indiffer- 
ence which was not quite real : for he began 
to ask mentally what business Ernest had to 
be so much about the Abbey. But his 
indifference suddenly disappeared as a big 
lumbering barouche was heard rumbling down 
the avenue, and he caught glimpses of it 
between the trunks of the birch-trees. 

** Why that is the Hunts' old carriage !" he 
exclaimed. " I must be off then. I know 
my father would like me to be at home to 
receive Sir William. Good-bye, dear." 

Giving her a hasty kiss, Godfrey made for 
the Abbey. He very much wanted to see the 
meeting between Sir William Hunt and his 
step-mother. Ernest Underwood and Miss 
Dixon were at the back of the house, and 
could not see the approach of the carriage. 
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They were talking and laughing together, and 
her face was bright and smiling. Godfrey's 
face darkened. 

It darkened still more — with a burst of 
sudden, unaccountable fury as he saw Ernest 
bend for her to fasten a pansy in his button- 
hole. She was playing with this feather- 
headed boy, for whom she certainly could not 
seriously care, in the most heartless manner. 
How dared she do it ? Armed with a sense 
of duty to mankind, Godfrey walked towards 
these two, whom he looked upon as the hawk 
and its prey, who were evidently having so 
much pleasanter a t6te-a-tete than the one he 
himself had just enjoyed. He could hardly 
greet the young fellow with civility. Ernest 
had been already on the point of departure, 
and began walking round to the front of 
the house where his adored dogcart was 
awaiting. Miss Dixon accompanying him. 

" Hallo ! I think I know that old caravan," 
said he, when he caught sight of the 
barouche standing at the gate. ** That is 
celebrated in history as the largest convey- 
ance, not an omnibus, that ever was built, 
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Miss Dixon. If Sir William and his wife 
were to sit on opposite seats, they wouldn't 
be able to see each other." 

''Sir William — who is it?" she asked 
quickly : and Godfrey saw her change colour, 

" Sir William Hunt. Haven't you seen 
him yet ?" 

** No," faltered Mary, as she laid her hand 
upon her heart as if to still its pulses. 

*' Well, when you do, you'll like him. He 
is a dear old boy, and his conversation will 
send you to sleep quicker than anything I 
know. The Vicar on Sunday isn't in it with 
Sir William." 

With this, Ernest took an effusive fare- 
well of her, and a less prolonged one of God- 
frey, and drove off. 

"Will you come into the drawing-room 
now, and see Sir William ?" asked Godfrey, 
watching her keenly. ** Mrs. Mayne will 
want you with her." 

** Is — is mampia there ?" she questioned, 
turning whiter than death. 

Before Godfrey could answer, the foot- 
man, William, approached, saying that his 
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mistress wished Miss Dixon to join her in 
the drawing-room. She obeyed at once. 
Godfrey followed, wondering. Had he been 
suspecting a mystery where none existed ? 
Or was he going to witness a sensational 
meeting ? 

This last supposition proved to be very 
far from the truth. For though Miss Dixon's 
sensitive cheek had not recovered its colour, 
she was perfectly calm and self-possessed as 
her mother introduced her to Lady Hunt ; a 
pretty, artistically-preserved and vivacious 
little lady, who looked ten years younger 
than her real age of forty-four. 

But Sir William Hunt was not there. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AT THE ABBEV FARM. 

^ADY HUNT was charmed with 
Miss Dixon's grace and pretti- 
ness, and bewailed to Mrs. Mayne 
her own fate in never having had a 
daughter. 

" I have absolutely no companion," said 
she, with a little affected sigh. " Sir William 
really does not count at all. He is very 
good in moving about when I want change ; 
but when we are settled in any place I 
have to depend upon myself, as he hates 
amusements. He likes the latest books he 
can find, and collections of curiosities, and 
stuffed things, like Sir Thomas in the 
legend ; only I am worse off than the Lady 
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Jane, for I haven't even a cousin/' she con- 
cluded, with a little laugh at her own plea- 
santry. 

•*You move about a good deal, then ?" 
replied Mrs. Mayne. 

*' Yes : I need it. My spirits have been 
wretchedly low at times since the death of 
my eldest son. It was a terrible affair. I 
cannot bear to talk about it." 

Her agitation affected sensitive Mrs. 
Mayne at once. 

" No, no ; pray do not talk about it — if it 
distresses you so much. I am sure it must." 

" It does indeed. And the worst of it is, 
my husband is constantly referring to it 
before me. It has never been cleared up, 
you see ; and he is always hoping to do it. 
The two boys I have left are both away, one 
at Cambridge and one at Sandhurst. So that 
I really die of dulness at Goule." 

'* When did you come to it ?" 

*' About a week ago." 

*' A week 1" repeated Mrs. Mayne, unable 
to suppress her surprise : for she had thought 
it was only a day or two. 
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'* Yes, but I have not been well ; and my 
husband was not well, either — we both had 
bad colds. He went into Cheston most days, 
but did not feel up to calling anywhere." 

Mrs. Mayne fell into a passing reverie. 
She had gone several times into Cheston 
herself during the past week. 

" You will not be staying here long ?" she 
questioned. 

" Oh no. We shall go to London for a 
few weeks, I expect, when we leave, and 
then on to Cannes for the winter. I dare 
not propose Italy; Sir William hates the 
very name," added she, lowering her voice, 
as if approaching a painful subject. 

When she rose to leave, Godfrey attended 
her to the carriage. But no sooner was the 
drawing-room door closed behind them than 
she turned to him, dropping her voice to a 
mysterious key. 

" Do you know, Mr. Godfrey, my hus- 
band thinks he has at last found a clue to 
trace the people who killed poor William !" 

"Indeed!" replied Godfrey. "When? 
Where ?" 
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" I cannot tell you that* I am not sup- 
posed to know anything about it ; Sir 
William thinks I am not fit to be trusted 
with a secret, I believe. But what he 
doesn't choose to tell me I generally manage 
to find out, and I know this : that since we 
came here he has seen accidentally one of 
those persons who were mixed up in it, and 
who escaped ; and he sat down and wrote 
off at once to Scotland Yard. I wish he 
wouldn't do these things/' she continued, 
with a plaintive shrug of annoyance, 
** Waking up such terrible memories, when 
nothing can bring our poor boy to life again I 
And we shall have the house full of detec- 
tives and policemen ! And, if anything 
comes of their search, and the people are 
at last caught, why there — there will be a 
public trial ! — and oh, that would be dread- 
ful." 

** To you no doubt it would," said God- 
frey> with feeling. 

He spoke some words of earnest sym- 
pathy as he placed her in the carriage : and 
Lady Hunt drove away. 
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Left alone in the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Mayne motioned her daughter to the sofa, 
and drew her down beside her with trembling 
hands. 

'* Mary, do you know that Godfrey was 
watching you ?" she whispered tremulously. 
** Watching us both, I think/' 

** Yes, I know. But he did not see any- 
thing. I was prepared. I know he is play- 
ing the spy." 

" What a dreadful thing ! What can have 
given rise to suspicion in his mind ?" went on 
Mrs. Mayne, with agitation. *' Mary, you 
must turn aside his doubts. You can if you 
will." 

** How T asked the girl coldly. 

" He is very impressionable ; and you 
might make him so much attached to you, 
that '' 

" That I might lay his doubts to rest 
against his will 'i And what of Elspeth ?" 

" Oh dear, I don't mean in that way — that 
he should fall in love with you," bewailed 
poor Mrs. Mayne. "You will not under- 
stand." 

VOL. I. 18 
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" I understand only too well, mamma. It is 
you, I fear, who do not. Godfrey is not what 
you think him — cold and passionless. He 
will love with the most impassioned ardour, 
once his love is awakened : and, rely upon it, 
it has not been awakened by that silly child', 
Elspeth. No, no ; I should dread awaking- 
tliat in him more than anything. Let the 
worst come rather than that. Why, mamma," 
resumed the girl, her voice trembling with 
emotion, "remember what reason I have to 
dread the very word love : and then ask me> 
if you dare, to excite it again, and of my own 
free will ; you know I would rather die." 

" Then Godfrey will find out everything," 
said Mrs. Mayne. " We shall be cast out on. 
the world again, and the peace I thought I 
had found at last will be over." 

*' Do you call this peace ! This eternal 
dread of discovery; this trembling at every 
knock; this shrinking away from chance 
visitors ? Why, it is worse, a thousand times, 
than our restless wandering about was. Poor 
dear mamma — ^poor dear, gentle mamma!" she 
moaned, with a sudden burst of tenderness. 
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as she put her arms round her mother's netk. 
" I am so sorry for you — tortured by this 
new fear when you thought you were at last 
resting. It would almost be better to con-- 
fess ; to — to tell everything." 

Her mother pushed her violently away^ 
shuddering from head to foot, 

" Are you mad, Mary ? Oh, not for thfe 
world ! Oh, promise that you will not, for it 
would be madness ! Promise, promise 1" 

*' I promise," said the girl bitterly. " With 
my whole life ruined, a few more useless 
falsehoods, a few more acted deceptions 
cannot matter much." 

*' How hard, how cruel you are !" sobbed 
Mrs. Mayne. 

The girl looked at her with a searching, 
pathetic expression, the meaning of which 
her mother could not read. For it told of 
hopeless inability of the better nature to get 
even sympathy for its far heavier burden 
from the other. 

" I am sorry if I seem harsh," said she 
gently. " And I will try, mamma, in some 
harmless way, to dispel Godfrey's doubts." 

18—2 
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The following day an invitation came for a 
dinner-party at Goule Park: for Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayne, Mr. Godfrey Mayne, and 
Miss Dixon. Mrs. Mayne turned the note 
about in her hand, and cast a nervous glance 
at her daughter. 

'* I am glad," said Mary lightly. " I like 
Lady Hunt. Shall we all go, Mr. Mayne ?" 

** Why, of course," he answered* 

"Very solemn feasts, those Goule ban- 
quets are," remarked Godfrey. " Parsons to 
right of you, parsons to left of you, and 
the game never properly hung. I hope 
you will find in it the pleasure you anticipate. 
Miss Dixon." 

" I hope I shall. I am longing to see Sir 
Thomas and the Lady Jane together." 

So the invitation to the Park was accepted. 

In the meantime, Godfrey began putting 
in practice his theory of getting used to the 
charms of the dangerous Miss Dixon, in 
order that he might lay hold of some clue to 
the mystery concerning her past life. As if 
to further his scheme, the unconscious de- 
fendant met him half-way. 
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On this day, the day that the invitation 
had come for the dinner-party, she asked 
him, rather hesitatingly, if he would mind 
changing a book for her at Cheston, when 
she heard him say, in his new character of 
dashing whip and daring rider, that he was 
about to drive thither. 

" With pleasure," he replied. "What shall 
I get you ?*' 

" I don't know. Anything that looks nice.'* 

'^ And am I to judge by the cpver^ or the 
title, or " 

" Oh yes, any of your usual modes of 
judging a book's value." 

''Then I think I will not get one at all. 
But if you and Mrs. Mayne will trust to my 
driving — you know Ernest admits that I am 
careful — I will take you both to Cheston, and 
you can choose for yourself." 

Mrs. Mayne did not refuse. They started 
in the waggonette that afternoon, Mary 
Dixon sitting in front by Godfrey's side- 
She was in a malicious humour, and piqued 
him by pretending to be very nervous about 
his driving, while she let him see by the 
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twinkle in her soft bright eyes and the twitch- 
ing of her mouth, that it was mischief and not 
fear that moved her. He hardly kpew 
whether to laugh or to be really annoyed, 
until she said gravely : 

"You had better let me take the reins 
now ; there's something coming." 

This was too much, and he drew himself 
up. Yet it was a remark he would have 
laughed at from other people. 
^ " I think, if you really could not trust to my 
keeping clear of a straw- waggon, it was rather 
unwise of you to come at all. Miss Dixon/' 

**I think it was," said she at once. "When 
we come back Til sit inside, and then I can 
get under the seat and shut my eyes when I 
see the smash coming." 

He was obliged to laugh, though he was 
still much more annoyed than amused, and 
he spoke rather stiffly for the rest of the 
drive into Cheston. However, when, for the 
return; Miss Dixon attempted to get in be- 
hind with her mother, he very naturally 
protested ; and handed her to her old, place 
by his side. 
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** That was very unkind of you," said he, 
when they had started. 

*' Well, I thought if w€i went on at the rate 
we were going, you and I should hardly be 
content with mere abuse by the end of the 
journey. '*^ 

" I beg your pardon ; I am sorry to have 
been rude. But one doesn't like to be 
thought quite a muff." 

"And my tongue ran away with me alto- 
gether: as it generally does if I let my 
conversation go beyond the Quakers' * Yea, 
yea/ and * Nay, nay/ However, I can make 
amends now :'' and she pursed up her mouth 
as if for prolonged silence. 

" Look here," cried he : "I will overlook 
th^ past and allow you to speak fluently, on 
condition that you say nothing but nice things 
all the way back." 

" Thank you. I was longing for an oppor- 
tunity of complimenting you on your excellent 
dri " 

"That will do. Miss Dixon. Keep to 
generalitfes."' 

But there was a suspicion of. malice in a 
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good many more of the remarks she made 
before they reached the Abbey. 

Godfrey did not know, as he thought the 
matter over on his return, whether he had 
enjoyed that drive or not. 

On the following afternoon, Godfrey was 
in his own room, when he saw Sir William 
Hunt ride up, leave his horse with the groom^ 
and approach the front door. Knowing that 
his father was out, Godfrey at once went 
down. At the head of the staircase he met 
his step-mother gliding noiselessly up. She 
was looking white and scared. 

** Are you not well T asked Godfrey. 

" The most dreadful headache came on 
after my lunch,'* she murmured, '^and I — I 
think visitors are coming in : I heard the 
bell. Colonel Underwood, I dare say — ^and 
Tm sure I can't talk to him — and Mary's 
gone to the Vicarage, and all. It is very 
tiresome." 

" It is Sir William Hunt," replied God- 
frey. 

" Oh dear, what a pity ! — and I have not 
seen him yet. You must be good enough to 
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receive him, Godfrey. Don't — -please don't 
say I am at home. Let him think I am out 
driving, or walking, or — or anything." 

Godfrey went down. But the conviction 
lay upon him that it was Sir William Hunt 
who had startled his step-mother and taken 
the colour from her plump cheeks, not 
her lunch. And he marvelled greatly what 
Sir William had done in the past to Mrs. and 
Miss Dixon, or what they had done to him. 

Some days went on. Godfrey pursued the 
task he had set himself — that of studying 
Mary Dixon. And little by little it came 
about that in the active use of the means the 
end was lost sight of; and though Godfrey 
was methodical enough to ask himself each 
evening what progress his investigations had 
made, he was never able to say that he had 
made very important discoveries — from the 
detective's point of view. He had indeed 
found out that novels with a strong dash of 
romance in them shared her affection with 
the works of Thackeray and George Eliot ; 
that Tennyson was her favourite poet, and 
that she knew pages of his poems by heart ; 
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that she confessed that her besetting sin was 
love of dress ; that she knew more about the 
standard literature of France, Germany and 
Italy than he did about that of his native 
land ; that she could play billiards and didn't 
care for lawn-tennis ; that her eyes were 
quite a different colour on a sunny day from 
what they were when the sky was clouded ; 
that she had all the little capricious pretty 
woman's wants that he was delighted to 
satisfy, and that his theory, of resisting the 
effect of her charms by studying and getting 
used to them, was all wrong. 

It was so easy to talk to her ; he had 
fsillen so naturally into the habit of small 
attentions such as he had been used in her 
lifetime to pay to his mother ; never to any- 
one else until now. And it was not until 
one day when the accidental touch of her 
hand, as they both tried to catch a ball of 
wool that was rolling off her lap, seemed to 
strike in a moment his very soul into fire, 
that he woke to his danger. He started up 
without daring to look at her, and walked to 
the farthest window. Miss Dixon glanced 
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up from her work in surprise ; and he had 
restored the ball so clumsily that it rolled 
back again half-way across the room. 

**What is the matter, Mr. Godfrey? 
Neuralgia again ?" 

" No. At least, yes ; yes, I think it is,*' 
he said, as he went out by the French 
window into the garden. 
. She laughed. Neuralgia is a very painful 
thing, but it need not make people behave as 
if they were out of their wits. The truth 
never occurred to her. During the last ten 
days, in which she had intentionally seen 
more of him, her fear of a possibly passionate 
Godfrey had been entirely lost in a new and 
careless liking for the cool and attentive 
Godfrey. 

It is difficult to imagine smouldering fire, 
heroic devotion, or any attributes .of that sort 
in a harmless gentleman who takes a simple 
pleasure in sorting one's filoselle or in choos- 
ing one a good pen. These actions may 
indeed be made loverlike ; but Godfrey 
seemed so evidently to like trifling for 
trifling's sake, that she laughed at him and 
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never thought Elspeth need be jealous. He 
complained one day that Elspeth did not 
provide him with these little employments. 

" Of course not," said Marv. " She wants 
you to go out to win a fortune for her,, not 
to pick up her pins." 

She congratulated herself upon having 
conciliated him just enough, and the sus- 
picions, which she had indeed lulled to rest, 
she hoped she had killed. 

But on this afternoon when his security 
had been suddenly destroyed, Godfrey shut 
himself into his room in a fever. He could 
not blind himself now, as he lay wrestling 
with his mad longing to feel her arms about 
his neck, her head against his breast. He 
knew that he loved her. He thought she 
was the only woman he ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, could have loved with the in- 
tensity of the passion which burnt within* 
him. Oh, if he could only have known 
her before he bound himself to Elspeth ! 
What a weak man he had been to let himself 
be driven into that; or to imagine for a 
moment that the feeling he had for her pretty 
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little doll's face was love ! And now what 
was he to do ? 

The answer to this question came in the 
sound of the dinner-bell. He was very quiet 
that evening; neuralgia was an excuse for 
that. 

Mary was sorry for him ; he looked haggard 
and ill. He had been so kind lately ; she 
had got used to him as a companion through 
the evenings, which would have been dull 
but for trifling wrangles with him on all sub- 
jects within their ken or without it, from 
Schopenhauer's philosophy to the right way 
of threading a wool-needle. But on this 
evening Godfrey went out into the garden 
as soon as dinner was over, and wandered 
about by himself. Presently he heard a light 
step behind him, and Mary Dixon held out 
his hat. 

" You are silly to come out without your 
hat when you have neuralgia," she said 
severely. **You will have it worse than 
ever to-night." 

" I dare say I shall," replied he. " But it 
is very kind of you to think of it." 
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** Why, so it is ; but perhaps I shouldn't 
have thought of it quite so quickly had it not 
been that they were playing at cribbage in- 
doors and not taking the slightest notice of 
me. I've come out in search of sympathy 
and attention." 

But he could not answer in their usual style 
of badinage ; her light words stirred a. deeper 
feeling within him now. However, she put 
it all down to neuralgia; and they walked 
about together and watched the swallows fly- 
ing. Even this harmless amusement awoke 
mournful thoughts in Godfrey. 

** We have not had half as many swallows*^ 
nests as usual about the place this year," he 
remarked in a tone of complaint. 

" Well, what of that .>" 

" Why, don't you know the old superstition 
— that one must not expect any good luck or 
happiness if the swallows go away ?" 

" Do they say that ?" she asked in a low 
voice. " Then, mamma and I — but it is only 
a silly superstition," she broke off quickly* 
** You don't beliieve in it, do you ?" 

'* I'm not sure. We are all superstitious in 
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Landashire. There are stories about every 
stone and every tree. AH the wells were 
holy once, arid all the old houses are haunted/* 

" The Abbey is not haunted." 

" No, not exactly ; but there's a story 
about it" 

^' Go on. What is it ?'' 

** Well, tradition says that a monk was 
bricked up in the wall of his cell once ; and 
that bit of the wall is still standing. It is said 
that if anyone who has committed a crime 
stands looking at that wall by himself for half 
an hour in the twilight, he sees the dead 
monk, and in spite of all his efforts, cannot 
help uttering a scream." 

"What a silly story!" she exclaimed 
** Why, if anyone were to stare by himself at 
dusk at any wall, after being told that, of 
course he would scream if he were supersti- 
tious to begin with." 

" Of course. That's the point of the story. 
And it wouldn't matter whether he was super- 
stitious or not." 

"Oh yes, it would. Terror is the result of 
nervousness or ignorance, and the scream 
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would prove the weakness of his mind, not 
the wickedness of his life." 

"That is all very well; but if you or I, 
who are not particularly ignorant or super- 
stitious, were made to stand staring at that 
wall under those conditions, we should feel 
jolly uncomfortable, and it would only need 
some : clever trick to make us shriek like 
demons/' 

'* Oh, what nonsense ! Why, you would be 
prepared for a trick. I could sleep in the 
room without its having the least effect upon 
me. I will, too," said she, with spirit. 

" Only it doesn't happen to be a bedroom, 
and it doesn't happen to be in our house at 
all. It is the inner wall of the Wildings' best 
sitting-room." 

"Well, it is twilight now. I'll get Nancy 
to let me in, and she shall stand outside with 
you and see that you don't play me any 
tricks." 

" All right," he agreed : and they started 
off through the plantation, round to the farm- 
house, in some small excitement. Mary evi- 
dently grew rather nervous as they came up 
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to the door; not indeed with superstitious 
terror, but at the request they were going to 
make. 

''Will they like it, Mr. Godfrey?" she 
asked in a low voice. 

" Nancy won't mind," he answered ; " but 
we must not let it get to Mrs. Wilding's ears. 
She generally has a lodger in the summer — 
one is there now, I believe — and it wouldn't 
do for it to be said that her house was haunted. 
So I hope to goodness you won't scream." 

Mary laughed. **Why do they take a 
lodger i^" 

** Well, they are not particularly rich — it is 
only in summer they do it. It is an artist 
who is with them now, I hear. I've not seen 
him : he came only a few days ago." 

Nancy opened the door to them, and entered 
with glee into the fun, which they imparted 
to her in a whisper. She was at home alone, 
she said ; even the maid-servant was gone out 
on an errand, 

"It's all right ; you can come in, Miss 
Dixon," said she good-humouredly. "We 
did a deal of screaming in that room when 

VOL. I. 19 
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we were children ; but I think the wicked 
monk was generally you^ Master Godfrey ; 
good substantial thumps you gave us all too, 
for a ghost's. How poor Master Charlie 
used to enjoy it! — though he got his share 
of the thumps as well as we." 

'* How is it you are at home by yourself, 
Nancy ?*' asked Godfrey. 

"My father and mother are at the Cairds* 
at Cheston this evening ; and Dick is out 
with Mr. Cattermole." 

" Cattermole ? Who's he } — oh, your artist 
lodger, I suppose ?" 

" An artist he calls himself, but he is fonder 
of his pipe than of his paint-box. He takes up 
too much of my time with his chaff and his 
questions about the people and the place. 
And oh ! the things I tell him !" cried Nancy, 
with twinkling eyes. ** He has been writing 
letters to-day, and he has gone over to 
Cheston to post them : he never trusts any- 
body to do that. So the room is quite at 
your service and the ghost's. Miss Dixon." 

They all went in together. It was rather a 
small room, with a low ceiling and a wide 
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window. It lay in that part of the farm 
which jutted out from the main building of the 
Abbey as it stood at present, and was built 
into a corner of the original walls. In its stiff 
" gentility," the room formed a cold contrast 
to the general sitting-room of the family, 
which was lofty, well lighted, homely, and 
cheerful. It was called the best room, and 
was rarely used ,by the Wildings themselves. 
The mahogany tables were polished to bright- 
ness, the horsehair chairs and sofa were sub- 
stantial, there were pictures on the walls. 
The room just now smelt of tobacco ; on the 
centre-table lay the open blotting-case, pens 
and paper which the lodger had been using, 
and some dirty newspapers crowded the side- 
tables. 

"I'm sure it will be worth something to 
live in this atmosphere for half an hour T 
cried Miss Dixon. " And what am I to get 
as a reward if I don't scream ?" 

" Oh, you want that, do you !" laughed 
Godfrey. ** Then the tortures of the rack 
wouldn't make you cry out. Well, I don't 
mind promising you a pair of gloves if we 

19 — 2 
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hear no sound during the half-houn Now 
please stand here," he added, placing her at 
the end of the room with her face turned to- 
wards the wall over the small table of carved 
mahogany on the right-hand side of the 
fireplace. " And keep your eyes fixed on the 
centre flower on the wall-paper just above 
the tea-caddy. It now wants five-and-twenty 
minutes to nine," said he, looking at his 
watch. " I shall hear you scream at five 
minutes past nine exactly.^' 

" I take sixes, Mr. Godfrey, in Swedish 
kid mousquetaire," she called out laughingly, 
as he withdrew with Nancy and shut her in, 
after throwing open the window as far as he 
could to let out the smell of tobacco and to 
hear the scream better, as he told her. They 
left her standing by the table in the middle 
of the room, supporting herself on it with one 
hand. 

He and Nancy went into the other room, 
where the latter began leisurely laying the 
cloth for supper. Upsetting the cat out of 
Mrs. Wilding's armchair, Godfrey took his 
seat in it and looked on. 
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"You won't win your bet from her, Master 
Godfrey," said she shrewdly, when the supper 
was laid and the time getting on. "And 
maybe you don't want to. You will have to 
give the gloves." 

Godfrey started. This young woman's 
keen eyes saw more than was needful, 

"You mind your own business, Nancy," 
said he quietly. 

He was sitting with his back to the very 
little light that still came in through the win- 
dows. The fire was low. Nancy broke up 
the coals into a blaze, and fixed her eyes 
searchingly upon her companion. He moved 
restlessly, got up, walked to the end of the 
room, and then came back again. She was 
standing still. 

" What did you mean by that ?" said 
he. 

"Why, I mean-— that lookers-on see most 
of the game, Master Godfrey : and when 
they see a player going to make a false 
move, why — ^what should they do then T' 

The fire-light shone upon her kindly, 
clever face as she bent forward and asked 
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this question with grave, deliberate earnest- 
ness. 

** Don't ask me any riddles," said Godfrey 
sharply. "If you have anything to say, 
speak out." 

** Do you remember how I used to lecture 
you when you were a lad, Master Godfrey ? 
There was not above a year or two between 
us, but I was taller and bigger than you 
were. Well, I suppose I want to lecture 
still, sir — ^and I hope you'll hear me. You 
are forgetting, I fear, that you are promised 
to the young lady at the Vicarage; but. 
Master Godfrey, there'll be a reckoning such 
as you don't dream of, unless you keep true 
to her." 

" Hold your tongue, Nancy. Are you in 
your senses ?" 

** Yes ; but you are losing yours as fast as 
a man can. Keep still, sir," she said, as he 
half sprang out of the . chair. " I have a 
liking for that sweet little lady in there," 
nodding towards the other room. " I don't 
think she's happy. But I've a liking for you 
too, Master Godfrey ; and I tell you that her 
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dark eyes may have done more mischief than 
she can undo in a lifetime — and if you let 
them bewitch you, you may perhaps say 
good-bye to happiness for the rest of your 
days." 

" You are taking an unwarrantable liberty," 
said Godfrey, trying to speak carelessly. 
" I should like to know what has put this 

nonsense about Miss Dixon What's 

that ?" he broke off, starting to his feet. 

** It's only Dick calling to me," replied 
she ; and hastened to the front - door in 
answer to her brother's excited cries. 

Godfrey followed, having looked at his 
watch and found that in two minutes more 
the half-hour of Mary Dixon's trial would be 
over. Dick was looking in at the sitting- 
room window with wide eyes. 

" Come away, Dick," said his sister, en- 
forcing her injunction by laying a strong 
hand upon his shoulder. "Miss Dixon is 
in there." 

" No, she isn't ; no, she isn't !" said Dick 
excitedly. ** The monk's got her, the bad 
monk's got her ! I saw it in her face. She 
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seized the table to try to save herself — but 
when she looked up, I saw it in her face !" 

Godfrey heard all this as he stood in the 
passage with his watch in his hand ; the 
front-door was open, but it was so dark now 
that he could scarcely see the time. Dick's 
wild words alarmed him ; he thrust his watch 
back into his pocket and opened the door of 
the sitting-room. 

No one was there. He stepped in quickly 
and gave a searching glance round the room. 
Nothing looked disturbed, except that the 
blotting - book lay on the floor. As he 
stooped to pick it up, he heard the faintest 
little gasp behind him. Turning, he raised 
the deep cover of the table that was under- 
neath the window, and found Mary Dixon 
crouching under it, with her hands before 
her face. She seemed to be hiding from 
some terrific sight. 

" Oh, don't, don't !" she gasped, without 
looking up, as his hand touched her. " I will 
come ; yes, I know I must come 1 But wait, 
wait !" 

" Miss Dixon !" exclaimed Godfrey. 
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She quivered at the sound of his voice, 
raised her head, and seized his hand with 
cold, trembling fingers. 

" Oh, thank heaven !" she moaned, cling- 
ing to him for protection. " Take me away ; 
take me away !" 

Godfrey helped her to come out of her 
hiding-place. She was frightfully agitated, 
and seemed to be clenching something tightly 
in her right hand ; but all Godfrey could see 
was a piece of pink blotting-paper. 

" Let us get back to the Abbey !" she 
gasped. 

Godfrey was supporting her from the room 
when Dick, no longer restrained by Nancy, 
came up, and flew at Godfrey in a tempest 
of rage. 

" Let her go !" he cried ; " what have you 
done to her? Let her go ! You are the devil !" 

Godfrey pushed Dick off with his dis- 
engaged arm ; Nancy advanced and seized 
him. The lad was not very strong, and the 
touch of his sister's hands always acted 
upon him as some soothing magic. But he 
kept muttering threats after Godfrey in an 
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undertone, evidently believing that he had 
done some harm to Miss Dixon. 

Godfrey, bending anxiously over the still 
trenibling girl, led her out into the gather- 
ing night. Nancy looked after them with a 
troubled gaze. Mary, clinging almost con- 
vulsively to her protector, was not yet quite 
mistress of herself, for she kept glancing 
fearfully right and left in the darkness. 

" You see I was frightened, after all," she 
said, trying to speak lightly, as they passed 
through the little gate to the plantation. 
" Just at the last I thought I did see the monk. 
But I didn't scream. I did not scream, did 
I ?" she added in hesitating inquiry. 

"No, you did not scream, and you have 
won the gloves," said Godfrey, in a low 
voice. His whole heart went out to this 
fragile, trembling girl who was leaning on 
his arm and looking up into his face like a 
questioning child. The hot words which 
were bubbling up to his lips must have 
found utterance, if some sounds from the 
lane behind them had not made her break 
away from him in terror. 
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''It is only Mn Wilding ; I know his 
voice ; and some other man — their lodger, 
most likely," explained Godfrey reassur- 
ingly. 

But she was listening with a strained 
intentness tq the voices, which only came 
faintly through the trees as the speakers 
passed on. They ceased altogether as the 
farm-yard gate creaked on its hinges, 
proving Godfrey to be right He gently 
drew her hand through his arm. 

" You will not say anything to mamma — 
ever?'' she whispered. 

** Certainly not,** he replied, looking down 
at her pleading eyes. " We will say nothing 
at all about our adventure, and you shall 
retain your character for fearless courage. I 
would keep a heavier secret than that for 
you," he whispered tenderly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayne were still at crib- 
bage. . Mary asked Godfrey to say she was 
tired and had gone to bed. She shook 
hands with him at the foot of the staircase 
softly thanking him for his kindness. 

** Try and get a good night's rest. Miss 
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Dixon, .that you may be fresh and bright for 
the dinner-party to-morrow." 

" Dinner-party ! Oh yes," said she, with 
a shiver. " Good-night." 

She locked herself into the schoolroom, 
glanced to see that the window-blinds were 
drawn down, lit the two candles on the 
mantelpiece, and then slowly opened her 
clenched right hand, smoothed out the piece 
of blotting-paper it contained, and held it 
up before the lookiog-glass. She gazed at 
it fixedly for a few moments, studying the 
marks upon it ; then, apparently .coming to 
some decisive conclusion, she tore the paper 
to pieces and burnt them one by one in the 
candle, before passing into her chamber. 

But the expression of her sad tfrown eyes, 
as she did so, was that of the hare wh^n the 



cruel hounds are upon her. 
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